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The Week. 
a spite of the assurance which several Republican organs have 

given us that the Democratic investigation “ leads logically to 

revolution,” and that “revolution” will lead to fighting, 
under Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan, and the other side under Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, we see no sign of preparation for this appalling 
struggle, which, according to one authority, is to rage in every State, 
town, and school district in the country. Business continues on the 
whole to improve, the price of stocks is steady, and we have heard 
of no one removing his helpless family to a place of safety. This 
apathy under the circumstances is very strange. As the conflict 
must come, however, sooner or later—that is, probably, about the 
time the last Florida or Louisiana scoundrel has * confessed” to the 


one side 


committee—we would make one suggestion for the consideration of 


thoughtful patriots, and that is that the people of the same town or 
school district should arrange to do their own fighting. so as to pre- 
vent the irruption of irresponsible outsiders. By a little judicious 
arrangement, forinstance, they might fight on rainy days and at 
leisure moments, so as to prevent its interfering with the summer's 
farm-work, or causing any bloodshed or destruction of property. How 
much fighting will be needed to “save society ” from the Democrats 


we do not know, but should think three months of active. even if 


harmless, warfare ought to make this country all it ought to he, 
and satisfy even Chandler and Blaine. 

The insincerity which characterizes much of the proceedin 
connected with the Democratie investigation was brought out strik- 
ingly in the action of beth parties on the Carter Harrison resolu- 
tion on Wednesday week. Mr. Harrison, in order to meet the 


popular disapproval of any assault on the President's title, intro- 
duced a resolution providing that the Potter Committee should 
investigate the alleged frauds in Oregon and South Carolina if the 


majority thought proper, and declaring that the title of the present 
incumbents to the offices of President and Vice-President. was 
definitively and indefeasibly settled by the last Congress. The 
question being put whether the resolution was a question of privi- 
lege, the Democrats were, in accordance with their precedent on the 
Potter resolution, bound to vote in the affirmative, which, had the 
resolution been ultimately adopted, would have committed them to 
nothing but the confirmation of the President's title. But only sixty- 
one Democrats, including all the members of the Potter Committee 
except one, voted in favor of the resolution, to fifty-one against it. 
Inasmuch as the Republicans maintain that the designs of the 
Democrats are ‘‘ revolutionary,” and that what they are really aim- 
ing at is the expulsion of Mr. Hayes from oftice, by here joining the 
majority of the Democrats they might have placed on record a 
solemn confirmation of his tithe by a vote of the majority of the 
House. Instead of this, however, they resolved, after consultation, 
to abstain from voting, and the resolution was lost for want of a 
quorum. Ten Republicans, however, voted for it. 

There is nothing definite as to the programme of the Investigat- 
ing Committee, though all sorts of stories are atloat about it. It will 
have to map out its work carefully if it is to bave any dish worth 
serving before Congress adjourns. One “important witness,” who 
appears to be a dreadful seamp, has turned up in the person of one 
Anderson, the supervisor of registration in the parish of East Feli- 
ciana, who proposes to reveal the story of Republicans keeping 
their voters away from the polls, and then cooking up aflidavits of 
intimidation. He is going to tell all he knows and‘: bring Mr. 
Sherman down off his high horse.” Another rascal of the same 





ation. 


tamp is one Pyles, a former clerk of 1 l nal iw 
Board, who was afterwards reward 

In some Way, proyK ses to make revelation | We pre Vothers 
of the same kind will turn up. It would) not ly rprisit feven 
the well born Madison Wells hada change of heart and made a 


. ' 
clean breast of it. 


Mr. Clarkson Potter has written a letter to aft fending 
and explaining his action in the investigat After dem 
ing that Mr. Alexander H. Stephens was “howled down” in his 
attempt to oppose the resolution, he goes on to sl that as every 
thing done by the committee, or in consequence of the committee's 
report, will be legally done there will be no disturbanee or + Mey 
canization.” He then gives a historical sketch, tinged with te 
ness, of the formation of the Electoral Con wthe de 1 of 
which he acknowledges to be bind ne; declare that au Congr Les 
anvthing more than enquire it will be beeause the « try v re 
quire it to do more; pronounces the object of the enquiry to be * to 
ascertain facts, so that if frauds be established a repetition of such 
frauds may be prevented, and if not, to clear up the belief t uh 
the country that there were such frauds.” ‘Phus ta | tty 
plain sailing, but when he comes to swer the question why the 
Republican feeling that the Democratic bul had been as 
effective as the Republican cheating does not also need to be satis- 
fied by investigation, he maintains that it makes a great deal of dif 
ference whose ox is gored, for, says he he Wk t to 
understand that the condition of things by which the negroes were 
prevented from voting was fraudulently prepared by the Republi- 
cans.” But why should the Democratic assertion about bulldozing 
be accepted any more than the Republican 1 about cheat- 
ing?) The same observation may, mutatis mutandis, be made on 
his allegation that the army was allowed to interfere with the elee- 
L1ONS. 

Mr. Stephens has replied to Mr. Potter warm and telling 
letter, which will undoubtedly have considerable efleet on the pub- 


vet ] —— 


lie mind, showing that the Potter resolution took him 
surprise; that he wrote to Mr. Potter and Mr. Candler protesting 


completely by 


against the attempt to make the enquiry one-sided, and against the 
opposition to Mr. Hale’s motion to make it general: ridicules Mr. 
Potter's theory that the Hale resolution was not * germane,” as if 
all electoral frauds committed or attempted at the same election 
were not germane ; and winds up with a strong protest against the 
whole enterprise, as likely ‘to disturb the peace, quiet, and har- 
mony of the country,” and * to end either in a contemptible farce or 
a horrible tragedy.” There are no materials whatever for a tragedy 
in it, but the farce is very probable. 


That the Potter move continues to make sor ion at the 


White House is shown by the publication of a sort of proclamation 
to the people of the South by Mr. Key, the Postmaster-General, 
which assumes it as preved that if the Democrats have a majority 
in both Houses of the next Congress *‘ they intend to oust Mr. Hayes 
1d inaugurate Mr. Tilden.” But he maintains, a 


} 


irrevoeably settled by the last Congress, the next one 


s the question of 
title was 
would have no more right to oust Mr. Hayes than Mr. Hayes to 
send a file of soldiers to unseat a Democrat whom he did not con- 
sider lawfully elected. The leaders in this enterprise, he says, rely 
on the * solid South” to help them to carry it out; but he asks the 
South, which the Northern Democrats have so often betrayed, whe- 
lh 


er it ean afford to participate in any such scheme, and warns it 


to send up men to the next Congress who will “ prevent the Mexi- 


+ 
t 


canization of our institutions,” and show that the confidence 
which Mr. Hayes won by his withdrawal of the troops has not 


been withdrawn. The usual rumors are afloat that Mr. Hayes 
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i t ct of that he h sent for the 
! a them e as nv offic as they 
i tit ! hy ) id 
( t " sehul rene [Ne 
Live lh of whi bel 
Phe fall eanvi in the meantime promises to le 
‘ 1 revolutio md the other on the 
core ‘ ol fi ‘ civil war in the bac sround, and a judi- 
‘ Mr. Thu Weed says, of Communistie riots of a hor- 
( ( Grail lt Will have a high command, and Mr. 
I} I] probably * straddle” the whole field before the summer 
is over, ¢ ( Lin embroidered breeches, with a big silver 
ind the other in plain black ‘ pants,” with a prunella boot. 


Probably the funniest figure in the struggle will be Mr. Tilden, 
ating him by ferce as a Mexican pretender. 


The Senate has passed, by a vote of forty-one to eighteen, the 
bill prohibiting the further withdrawal of the greenbacks, and 
directing the Treasury to reissue them. Mr. Bayard made a vain 


to have them deprived of their legal-tender character ex- 


cept in payment of Government dues, and Mr. Morrill solemnly 

ed the Senate of the gravity of the step it was taking, but no- 
ul re had any effect. The bill was passed exactly as it came from 

th use, being, it is understood, a kind of compromise between 
! © contractionists and anti-contractionists, which, as affording Mr. 
Blaine a chance to traddl nother important question, secured 
his vote for it also Phe gravity of the measure it is almost 
impossible to overestimate. No piece of legislation since the first 


e of the greenbacks has approached it That 
anted in America the crazy notions about 
have finally 


in importance 
issue it was which pl 
ripened into 


the province of government which 


the lawless Communism which new alarming the country. This 
second issue—for it is a second issue—n rakes the provision of pep r 


money a permanent duty of the Government, and gives the Govern- 
ment the right to fix the 
ture to predict that the proper 
political canvass, 


intelligent portion of the community will have to fight 


volume of the curreney ; and we now ven- 
amount of this currency wiil here- 
and that the honest, 


hard every 


fter be an issue in every 


and detriment, to prevent the disorgan- 
industry and trade by violent and sudden changes in the 
incentive which the 


— } 
Cnormous i 


value of all existing contracts: and under the 
control of Congress over the matter will furnish to demagogues we 
all feel the effects of our huge ignorant vote in ways few people 

] 


how dream of, 


nfirmed Packard’s nomination as Consul at 
Liverpool, and he goes abroad with a certificate of character from 
beth parties. It has also passed a bill to add another judge to the 
Judicial Circuit (which includes this State, Vermont, and 
and will doubtless give the same relief to the Illinois 
of opposition from some of the Democrats, who 
prefer to wait ti ll {881 for a Democratic Executive. The House has 
heen mostly engaged in mangling Mr. Hewitt’s Army Appropriation 
Bill. As it emerged from Committee of the Whole it was unrecog- 
nizable by its author, and his maximum of 20,000 had been put back 
to 25,000, Monday that important action was, unhappily, 
and reconside- 


The Senate has e 


Nel | cond 
Connecticut), 


district, in spite 


But on 
reversed, owing to absences on the Section side, 
ration was ross piece of impertinence and dis- 


Gartield, foreseeing the 


prevented by a*very g 
courtesy on the part of the Speaker. Mr. 
result, changed his vote that he might have the parliamentary right 
On attempting to do so, however, Mr. 
Randall refused to recognize him, and reeognized Mr. Hewitt in- 
stead, excusing himself, when called to aecount for this behavior, 
on the ground that Mr. Garfield’s last vote was “insincere.” But 
Mr. Randall has during this session, shown the bad 
intluence of his ambition on the discharge of his duty to the House 
Mr. Knott sueceeded in getting adopted a mis- 


io move a reconsideration. 


more than onee, 
di to the country. 
amendment prohibiting, under penalties of fine and im- 
cmplovment of any part of the army as a posse 


} 
ChiecVOuUus 


prisonment, thi 
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comitatus or otherwise under the pretext, or for the purpose, of exe- 


cuting the laws, except in such cases and wih such circumstances 
uch employment of troops may be authorized by Congress. The 
t distillers, the Mexican border marauders, and the July rioters 


i] be much obliged for this faver. By another amendment, con- 


ccived in hostility to Mr. Schurz’s administration, the Indian Bureau 
is transferred to the War Department. The bill in this shape was 
passed by a vote of 1380 to 115 on Tuesday. 

The Pennsylvania Democratie Convention met in Philadel- 
phia on Wednesday, the 22d, and owed its chief interest to the 
struggle to control it of the Senater Wallace and 
Speaker Randall, respectively. There was a good deal of dis- 
‘ginning of the 


vented, over the 


partisans of 


session, and much virtuous indig- 
attempt of the Wallace ring to 
‘fix things’ to suit themselves. In the end, as usual, the ring 
prevailed in all essential particulars, and the Speaker returned 
to his place in Congress with the uncomfortable 
been outgeneralled. Aecording to the resolutions, the 
vivania Democrat holds that the Republican party is re 
or all the present financial and industrial distress ; that the 
acks should be reissued as fast as received, and cireulate at 
that commeree and manufactures should 
be encouraged by a protective tariff; shes the aye ands nee 
be kept for settlers; that the public debt 
and that the electoral frauds ought to be 
President’s title not disturbed, since any 
‘* dangerous to cur institutions and fruitless in its result 


order at the be 


nation, rowdils 


feeling of having 
Penn- 


sponsible 


I 


green- 


par with gold and silver ; 


should be held at home ; 
eae ae ia the 
it would be 

Exes pt 
the perfunctory abuse of the Republican party and qualified appro- 
val of the Potter investigation, there is nothing in this platform to 
distinguish it from the one adopted by the Republicans the 
fur the currency plank above quoted is what the Republi- 
cans would in all probability have put forward as their own if they 
had not thought it mere politic 
The great State of Pennsylvania, therefore, hi 
sive of the existence of two distinet political organizitions 
views of permanent public 


attack upon 


VW eck 


before ; 


about the matter. 
no expianaticn to 


to Say nothi be 


whose 
policy are as like as two peas. 

What first distinguishes the Vermont Republican Convention's 
resolutions is their extreme brevity, seeing that they are but four in 
number, and the longest not a dozen lines in length. They cover 
but three points: (1) the President’s motives and the general course 
of his administration, which are heartily approved and declared not 
to justify division in the Republican ranks; (2) the Potter investi- 
gation, Which is pronounced “ unfair, uncalled-for, and revolution- 
ary”; and (3) the condition of the Southern mind, which is deplored 
so far as it is opposed to the bestowal of equal rights and privileges 
on all citizens, and “ cordially recognized ” so far as it stands firm 
for the Union and the perpetuity of good government. This would 
seem an extraordinary manifesto in any State which was not, like 
Vermont, overwhelmingly in the hands of the party making it. It 
teaches nothing, does not look ahead and forestall coming issues, 
nor take advanced ground or even positive ground with a view to 
shaping the conduct of the party. 


The sales of United States 44 per cent. bonds by the Syndicate 
to the investing public were concluded early in the week, many of 
the bends having been sold ahead. At the close of the week, how- 
Syndicate had not taken the last $15,000,000 from the 
so that the negotiation as between the Treasury and the 
The reason why the last instal- 


ever, the 
Treasury, 
Syndicate is yet formally unclosed. 
ment has not been taken is on account of the gold market, which 
neither party wishes to disturb more than is absolutely necessary. 
As it is, gold has become searee in the market, and the scarcity 
has advanced the price to 1013 to 101}. As the Treasury has the 
power to make gold deposits with the banks, the scarcity is regarded 
The closing out, so far as the buying pub- 
has stimu- 
Enough 


as a temporary matter. 
lic are concerned, of the $50,000,000 43 per cent. bonds, 
lated a general demand for all classes of investments. 


UR Raalint IS A 


bene RE 











The 


May 30, 1878] 


arrant the 


to w ant 
eent. bonds 


United States 4 per cents have been sold 


} — 
that thev wil 


tion of holders of 85,000,000 more 6 per 


be redeemed ninety days henee. For railroad bonds and first-elass 
dividend stocks the investment demand d ring the week has bee 
unexampled, at least for many months: and even speculation at the 


Stock Exchange has been enlivened and strengthened. The large 
transfers of gold from the banks to the Tre hay t atfeeted 
the money market, which has been unhealthily easy, with demand 
loans ruling at 2 to3 percent. All the foreign markets have been 
strong on the consent of Russia 
deration of the San Stefano Treaty ; and 


vanced to 974 to 97}, the highest price for m 


to enter a congress tor the Cons|- 


British consols have ad- 
Silver in 


York the 


Wills 


months, 
New 


Of LIe Ween 


uy 
London continues depressed at 53d. per ounce 
bullion value of the new silver dollar at the 
$9.9010: the gold value of the United States lesal-te 


one dollar, SO.9888, 


for 
One of the reasons the Silver Sages gave for the 
s that the Treasury was * unfriend] 
The Treasury has now opened its arms to the deat 


silver three months ago i 
to it. 
and held on the 380th of April nearly $17,000,000 of it in one 


or another in comfortable, dry vaults; nevertheless, the ungrate- 
ful little wretch continues to sell itself for little over 53) pence 
per ounce, or less than it went for when the glorious Silver 
Bill was passed. The Secretary is adding to the amount. at 
the rate of about $3,000,000 a month, so that we shall soon 


be pretty well supplied, not with the metal, which will sta 

vaults, but with paper certificates, which after a while will 

inake excellent legal tender irl) 

thar gold or greenbacks. We pointed out to the Sages 

in view of this rapidly threatening state of things, the fact that nei- 

ther France nor any other great Power was likely to join us in the great 
ready wi 


The Cincinnati Cominercial has none to olf. 


COsey 
s, being worth ne ten per cent. less 


the other day, 


silver movement, and asked whether they were th any solu- 
tion of the difliculty. 
but observes that the mono-metallists said France was not a 
metallie country; and yet they say now that sl 
mono-metallie. What they said was that France, having susper 
specie payments at the transition period, was neither one nor tl 


other, but when she resumed would probably adopt t! 


1e¢ is o st 


dard, and this is how the case stands at this moment. 
time we are threatened with a single standard of silver, and 
abundance of paper payable in siiver, and the severance once mote 
of our monetary connection with the foreign commercial world; 
the maniacal authors and instigators of this mischief simply smile 
and change the subject. 


The late Mr. A. T. Stewart began in his lifetime an en 
which excited a good deal of interest, in the shape of a hotel 
which “ working-women” could have all the ne: 
of the Juxuries at a low rate. 
Judge Hilton, finished it after his death, and offered rooms in it 
six dollars a week, with the use of ** elegant parlors” and a library, 
to such to go without sewi 
chines, pictures, birds, beasts, and fishes in their rooms, and 
the l 


‘essaries and m 


His representatives, Mrs. Stewart ai 


for 


working-women as chose Wing-ma- 


to see no company except in public parior, and go to 
bed promptly at eleven. It was evident from the outset that 
the number of working-women who could pay six dollars a week 
for board and lodging was small, and that the numb he eould 


pay it and would submit to the rules was smaller still, and ae- 


cordingly only 50 boarders ever presented themselves, though 
there was accommodation for 1,000, and accordingly after a month's 
trial the experiment has been abandoned, and the house converted 
into an ordinary hotel. One of the reasons given by the proprietors, 
and indeed the principal one, for their failure, is that it has been 
discovered that women will not live in a t! 
cut off completely the 
i most important fact, and we must say that if the hotel were burnt 
down to-morrow the $3,000,000 which it cost would have b well 
spent in finding out this striking feminine peculiarity. We would 


ask those who say that it is no great discovery after all, Why was it 


from society of male fri 


N 


a* 
ww 
e- 
w/t 
——. 


ation. 


not made sooner Woman's liking tor the eomp of M 
leisure hours has, in all human prob LON 
st recorded Olympiad, or about 750 
it) ss! i { ’ 
) Judge Hilton opened 
eXIS On lighting « 1 


imself and trving to 


asa quack would have do 


eated it to all mankind, and turned 1 nil 
CIN 
Phe Shuvaloff mission s : ) ! 
to have resulted in an arrang 
Russia appears to have made co 
doubted]ly magnitied in the San Stetano Treaty f 
furnishing the basis of a comprom 
Bulgarian principality and the amount of the in \ i 
culty about the submission of t t Vtot 
Which was the war-horse of the British M 
got over by Germany’s agreeing to calla congress to cons 
three last treaties relating to the FE [356,171 
of San Stefano—and see whether they need Litic i. 3 
really the solution that has been rea 
on the point of seeing one or two hun L thou Li ‘ ‘ 


sinall matter. 


\ ery 


The Government and the National I rals | come t n 


breach in the German Parliament over t! the su ! 
of the Socialists, introdueed by the form ri the f 
which was defeated on Saturday by an everwhelming 

ithdrawn The Lil Is 


which the measure was W 
; of 

the 
supported, though 


and Partieularists, and maleontents of all shad r 


9° 
nerease Polee 


powers over th 


whieh enactment of the bill w 


against the bill was so great that it was rumored tl 
Government intended it to be def \ of u 
the cheek as an exeuse for the disso] mr % iment, but 
this the Ministers have denied. They ln ) 1 accused 
of having winked at the Socialist mov t with the view 


crediting the middle elasses, among whom t! bulk of the Liberal 


sentiment lies. All attempts to come to t swith the new Pop 
have thus far failed, as he refuses to recognize the Falk laws in any 
manner or form. His health is, however, so feeble that it is not 
robable he will contribute anvthing towards the solution of the 


7 
i 
problems |] 


ft by his prede essor, 
In E: labor ti 


iwland the ‘oubles in the North furnish the most 


prominent topic. A vote has been taken among the operatives on 
the question of accepting a compromise proposed by one of the 
manutactyrers, but it was overwh xiv l, and inu- 
facturers did not take the trouble to consider it. The rioting is at 
ui end, but has left behind very bitter feclings. The operatives in 
one town—Oldham—have agreed to the plovers’ proposed redue- 
tion. The death of Earl Russell, the news of which has come too late 


more than a mention, is, so far as it has an) il effect, 


politic 


to prove a help to the Liberals, as bringing once more to p 


witat 
OPIE Ss 


wondertul changes which the pa 


minds the 


land since the death of George TIT.. and in all of which the deceased 
earl bore a part more or less prominent. The repeal of the Corpora 
ti ma id T st Acts, of which the Nonconto lists cclebrate dth iI th 


the C 


municipal government and 


other day, the Emancipation 


the reform ot 


the abolition of slavery, 


parliamentary representation, and the repeal of the corn laws, have 
Virtually created a new England, the great and splendid England 
which we see to-day; and the transforination was the work of the 
party of which Lord Russell, during a long life, was one of the dis- 
tinguished chiefs, and which now at bis death is resisting an attempt 


to revive the bulldog policy ef the last century, and put down reason 


by singing songs over a glass of grog. 
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Por The 
CONGRESS ON THE ARMY 

- ) \ Bill in ¢ ‘ have been erestin 

}) ol 4 nal feehny 

! eben they a he tol { tiie 

Phe attempt to reduee the force ought to, and pro- 

hy readsol f overwhelming weight. The 25,000 

re lars now i thie ervice of the Government are charged with 

the defence of a frontier 12,207 miles long, against 272,000 oe 

easionally hostile Indians, to say nothing of the Mexiean frontier, 

on the other side of which lies a barbarous and ill-geverned and 

predatory population; and with the protection of S204,601,621 

worth of Government property, not including the publie buildings, 


is most remarkable 


and collections at Washington. Wha 


in the debates is the eager interest of the House in a question which 
no interest at all, or very little, for the country at 


archive 


apparently h 
large. There is no sign anywhere of a strong publie desire that the 
army should be diminished or even reorganized. In facet, the only 
strong opinion expressed about the army during the past year 
has been the opinion of those who were alarmed by the riots 
last summer, that it ought to be enlarged. On the part of the 
majority of the people of both parties, there is, as far as one 
can see, Considerable, and even too great, indifference to the sub- 
ject. 

"The hostility to the army, and the preoccupation about it, in 
fact, seem to be confined to the class in and out of Congress 
and this hostility is partly instinctive and 
‘capital” may be made out of it. 


known as * politicians,” 
partly due to the notion that 
Any disciplined military organization is hateful to a politician, be- 
cause of the restraints it puts on individual freedom. The punctilio, 
the order, the close attention to details, the exact obedience, and 
the arbitrary exercise of power with which it has to be condueted, 
are the things of all in human society whieh he can least put up 
with. The military officer, too, is a most offensive person to him, 
and could not be made inoffensive in any way that would not destroy 
him as a military officer. A person who interferes with or rails at 
men about their clothes, their hair, or their beard, who makes them 
salute him when they meet him, who assumes the superiority of 
his own knowledge and of his own way of doing things, and who 
expresses his wishes in the form of commands, offends a politician in 
the very recesses of his being. He outrages all his notions of propri- 
ety, and contravenes all his theories of proper human relations. West 
Point, as a place in which young men are taught, at the public ex- 
pense, to exercise arbitrary authority and to think they know certain 
things better than other people, has also always tried him sorely, and 
he only submits to its existence under the overwhelming pressure of 
public opinion. This instinctive dislike may, indeed, be said to 
cover the whole instructed and specialist class, such as professors 
and scientific men, when they venture out of their libraries and 
utter judgments or attempt to exert influence on public questions. 
The pretensions of the whole body of them are to him monstrous 
and intolerable; but it is only those who are paid by the 
Government, and whom therefore he can get at, that thus rouse his 
fury. For the others he satisties himself by expressing a mild con- 
tempt, like that uttered by Mr. Angus Cameron, of Wisconsin, the 
other day, for Mr. Emerson and Mr. Longfellow, because they were 
not able of themselves to prevent their works from being pirated, 
which he looked on as a sign of imbecility. 

The belief that “ capital” may be made by denouncing the 


army is due to a eombination of circumstances which are pro- 
bably only temporary in their operation. The use of the army 
in the South for so many years after the war, in work which 


amounted to aiding in keeping the Republican party 


practical \ 
in power, would, it was easy to see, be certain to make it an 
object of attack to the Democrats whenever they got a majority 
in Congress; nothing but Mr. Haves’s prompt withdrawal of the 


troops from the Southern States has prevented the recent on- 
shaught from being fiereer and much more successful than it has 


Leen, The use made of itvin suppressing the riot, and the demand ' 


Nation. 


justifiable damage to person or property, 


| is simply a business question. 
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made for its serviees as a protection against riots hereafter, have 
revived and given a new and more plausible form to the hostility to 
bred by the Southern question. From the theory which has 


been extensively preached—that the distress now prevalent among 


the laboring classes is due to the fraud and treachery of capi- 
talists, and, indeed, to the greed of all owners of property—the 
deduction is easy that the exercise of seme sort of physical 
pressure on capitalists in order to make them satisfy the demands 
of labor is allowable. Indeed, once a strike ceases tobe a simple 
difference of opinion about the price of a commodity, it becomes an 
attempt to assert a right, the loss of which means the loss of a man’s 
subsistence and of that of his family, and in defence of which any ex- 
cesses are excusable. Accordingly, we find several Congressional 
orators virtually treating pillage and arson as legitimate incidents of 
a strike, and the use of the army to prevent them as an outrageous 
interference with the poor man’s legitimate means of self-protection ; 
and all their arguments against the use of the army to prevent 
them, would apply with equal force to the use of the militia or the 
police. The chief argument was indeed very simple, viz., that 
under a popular government, where every man has access to the 
ballot, criminal riots—that is, riots attended with wanton or un- 
cannot occur—these 
things being confined exclusively to monarchies and aristocracies. 
You may say that, whatever the theory may be, the fact is they have 
occurred ; but to this the reply is that what you took for a riot, 
and what seemed to you wanton damage to person and property, 
was really a rough mode of adjusting the rate of wages. In other 
words, if the theory that riots do not occur under a democratic 
government does not fit the facts, so much the worse for, the 
facts. 

Mr. Hewitt pushed this mode of reasoning a little further. 
He said that there is now no Communism in this country, but 
if you have a large standing army it will produce Communism. 
Look at France, he said. There had been Communism there, 
and there was a standing army of 450,000 men at the same 
time; therefore it was the army that produced the Communism ; 
for as soon as the Republie was established, and every mai 
got the ballot, it left France, and went to Germany, where it is 
now raging. Mr. Hewitt did not mention the fact that the 
French workingman has had the ballot since 1851, nor did he 
allude to the little circumstance that Germany has had large stand- 
ing armies for half a century, or the other little circumstance that 
Communism in migrating from France to Germany went from one 
country of universal suffrage to another. Now, when a man of Mr. 
Hewitt’s power argues in this way what can we expect from ranters 
like Mr. Kimmel, who began a gigantic ratiocinative attack on 
standing armies by quoting Tacitus, and worked his way down 
through the Middle Ages to our own time, covered with foam and 
dust, and knocking the mercenary soldier “ higher than a kite” at 
every step. The great objection to the army seemed to be that it 
was “standing ” and that the soldier obeyed his officers blindly ; but 
these objections only seemed to apply to an army of 25,000 men or 
upwards. An army of 20,000 or 10,000 would not, it would appear, 
constitute a danger to our liberties or bring Communism among us ; so 
that the danger lies not so much in the character as in the size 
of the foree, and so delicate is the relation between.the dimensions 
of the army and the security of our liberty that an increase or 
diminution to the extent of 5,000 men would turn the scale. All 
the debates, in so far as they ran not on the economy but on the 
expediency of having any army at all, were purely debating-club 
exercises. 

The question of maintaining a standing army in this country 
We have only to ask ourselves 
whether this or occasional levies of militia is the more efficient 
andk cheaper method of doing certain administrative work. The 
old dread of a standing army took its rise in the fact that it was 
raised without the people’s consent, and commanded by persons 
over whom they had no control, and was so large that it could strike 
fatal blows before the means of resisting it could be organized. Ncne 
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of these objections would apply to an army of 50,000 or even 200,000 
here, just as they do not apply to an army of 150,000 in England. 
All modern police is a standing army, and has to be, beeause 
the police of modern society is a work of great delicacy and magni- 
tude, and whether the policeman shall be armed with a elub and 
revolver or a rifle and bayonet, is a question of detail. So, also, 
whether the national police shall consist of a constantly organized 
force of hired men, or a foree of citizens called away every now and 
then from their affairs, like the sheriff's posse, and shall number 
10,000 or 50,000, are questions of detail. The assertion that under 
our Government there is a great principle involved in them, and 
that American institutions would be put in peril if 50,000 men were 
scattered in garrisons over the whole continent, is a striking illus- 
tration of the soundness of the growing opinion that we have too 
much Congress, and that the necessity which members find of filling 
up the time with some kind of noise disorders their sense of propor- 
tion, and smothers the plain practical sense which most of them 
bring from home. 
THE FRAUD INVESTIGATION. 

R. CLARKSON POTTER has written a letter in explanation of 
hy the Democratic programme in making the investigation, which 
will probably furnish many good Republicans with food for retlee- 
tion. He shows that the great objection to the adoption of the 
Hale resolution making the enquiry general was that it would have 
so retarded the proeess that no report could be made before the 
present Congress adjourned—a statement which we think sufficiently 
confirms our suggestion last week, that the great object of the in- 
vestigation is the provision of “ capital” for the fall canvass. If the 
ousting of Mr. Hayes was in contemplation it would make no ditfer- 
ence whether the report was made to this Congress or not. It 
would be just as effective, and in fact more so, if made to the next 
Congress. But, indeed, Mr. Potter expressly repudiates the idea 
that it is an attack on Mr. Hayes’s title. He acknowledges that 
the Commission gave him a good title, as long as it is not impugned 
by some legal remedy, and whether there exists any legal 
remedy he does not say; but in all this he does not go beyond 
the terms of the act creating the Commission, for this expressly 
reserved any right of appeal to the courts which either eandi- 
date might possess. So that in form there is certainly nothing 
‘‘revolutionary ” in the proceeding. It is perfectly constitutional 
for the majority of the House to enquire whether frauds were 
committed in any State at a Presidential election; the majority 
of the Republican House entered on such an enquiry in 1862. 
It will, be perfectly constitutional, too, for anybody who thinks 
the investigation furnishes proof of fraud to make an attempt 
to assail Mr. Hayes’s title before a court of law, and it will rest 
with the judges to pass on his motion. There will, in short, 
at no stage of the programme as now traced out be any room 
for fighting, or for the intervention of a “savior of society,” either 
in the person of General Grant or anybody else. But it will rest 
with the people at the polls in the coming election to say whether 
they approve of these performances of Mr. Potter and his friends or 
not. If they do not—and we feel sure they do not—Mr. Potter and 
his friends will have to let the President and his title alone, and will 
suffer for their attack on it; if they do approve of it, it is not the 
investigation which will be revolutionary, but au attempt to 
resist it. 

Mr. Potter’s account of the way in which the Democrats lost the 
election is instructive and in parts amusing. It contains many as- 


sumptions which one might readily upset, but when he says that the 
sum and substance of it was that “the Democrats held the cards 


and the Republicans bluffed them,” he describes somewhat neatly 
the whole affair. During the count two sets of exceedingly able 
and by no means scrupulous managers were pitted against each 
other, the Republicans possessing, however, the advantage of hav- 
ing the electoral machinery of the disputed States in the hands of 
their own friends and having the Administration on their side. Con- 
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ation. 


sequently the attempts of the Democrats to meet fraud with fraud 
by purchasing their one needed vote in Oregon were clumsy and un 
fortunate, and it was characteristic and comie that when bot 

ties began to enquire into each other's operations after Congress 1 
Chandler and Tilden were heartily glad to drop the whole 1 t 
by common consent. Where Chandler was mistaken was in sup 
posing that Tilden would dismiss the electoral contest from his mind 
and prepare to pass the evening of his d 

The fact was that Tilden probably lx ront verve 
retired from the struggle with Haves to. see comp 

in the struggle of 1280. He has achieved a cert 

owing to an unlooked-for combination of circumstances. ‘That the 
Republican managers were able to play their game without losing 
their hold on the conscience of the better clemer tof their own party 
at the North was due to the ease with which, owing to the Ku-klux 
traditions of the South, they persuaded the people that the Southern 
Republican canvassers—the Wellses, Andersons, MeLins, D 

and the Jike—were ardent patriots and philanthropists who were 
risking their lives in defence of the Union and the nevroes | 
failure of the Administration to satisfy these men — a fail 
largely to its very goodness—has set them to * confessng ” their own 
frauds, thus furnishing the Democrats both with an ineentive and an 
excuse for investigating. Since we last wrote on this subjeet an 
other of them, Anderson, the Supervisor of Registration in East 
Feliciana, who appears to be a consummate seoundrel, has been 
avowing knowledge of prodigious frauds at the last eleetion. Pro 
bably he lies, like MeLin and Dennis, but the eteet of 1 eve- 


lation that it was raseals of this sort who did the figuring for the 
returns to which Mr. Hayes owed his election, is not pleasant. 

Even these disclosures, however, disagreeable and s} 
are, would probably have produced little efYeet if Mr. Haves had re 
tained his hold on the Republican party. Tl 
eult task was plain from the outset, because both his nomination and 
the platform on which he was nominated were an open repudiation of 
the influences which had dominated in the party management under 


General Grant. To the enemies thus arrayed against him in the 
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beginning others were added by his Southern policy, which of course 
those who fought Tilden on the ** bloody shirt “ issue could hardly 
swallow, and which roused the whole carpet-bag interest into fury. 
There was only one way of meeting this, and that wa: 

going appeal to the sympathies and judgment of the reform element 
in the party; but this he failed to make, by a series of omissions 
and mistakes which it is now needless to recall. 
ing, therefore, under these circumstances, that a large preportio 
of the Republicans who are openly opposing the investigation at 
Washington are secretly hoping for its suecess, and would not be 
sorry if it did end in dispossessing Mr. Hayes. This is so noto- 
rious now that it is not any longer denied, and it sheds a en- 
rious light on the shouts of “new rebellion” and * revolution ”! 
In the meantime, the appropriation bills are not passed; some 
Government employés are living, like those of Spain, on = dis- 


a thoreugh- 


It is not SUrpris- 
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counted certificates; the country is Kept ina state of disquietude, 
and the mind of the riotous element in the population is turned 
away from honest industry by attacks on the army, and by con- 
tinued attempts at inflation. That there will be any improvement 
in the situation as long as the honest and patriotic men of both 
parties refuse to seek salvation in any other way than through the 
existing party organizations, we see no prospect. The best Republi- 
cans are to this hour wasting their virtue and wrenching their con- 
sciences in trving to beheve that the two Chandlers and the ‘ visit- 
ing statesmen” were engaged in pious missionary work in Florida 
and Louisiana ; and the best Democrats are trying manfully to per- 
suade themselves that ‘‘ inoperative frauds” do not count, and that 
they ean save their own souls by showing that some one else is an 
awful sinner. If we go on as we are now, each candidate at the 
election of 1880 will be run on the other's badness—a phenomenon 
which we came very near witnessing in 176. The plan of cam- 
paign which both parties have traced for the present year points 
strongly in that direction, 
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\ H ror ¢ n i p it is not very too, since a 
\ Lil i hl hh int irned savagely on the « insel who Was exam- 
! m heeause he d hisn ** what his business was,” telling him ** he 
had busine that | s a gentleman It goes hard with a bey at 
1 re a ml ¢ English public schools toacknowledge that his father 
‘ anything to make money, as hard as it went once withan American boy 
whom we knew to confess to his fellows that his father did nothing. Ina 
** syinposium ” which appeared in the inefeenth Century the other day on 


the comparative value of the opinions of the upper classes and the work- 
i} | 


Ing Classes respective 
I 


ly, one of 


mtributors pointed out that the upper 


were not likely to have sound political opinions because they did 


classes 
nothing to qualify themselves to form any, being engaged mainly in 


‘amusing themselves and each othe r’’—or, in other words, having no se- 


rious occupation, And there is no question that the class whose members 
devote themselves to amusing themselves and each other is now very large 
in England and grows larger. 


The vast mass of accumulated wealth 


which the co intry owns enal les a very large body of persons Lo live on 


the interest of the money without care or anxiety or exertion, and to pass 
their days in inventing pleasures and enjoying them and getting other 


arly situated to share them. They amuse themselves in the 


persons sinil 
city with society, in the country with field sports, abroad with travel 
from place to place. The men are thoroughly acquainted with the things 
which make for amuseiment—horses, dogs, sporting firearms, the habits 
and habitat of game, yachts and yachting, the rules of betting, the con- 
ditions of good eating, the peculiarities of good wine, the history and 
characteristics of the most prominent persons and families in the world 
of pleasure. The women, too, are becoming, more and more, pale reflections 
of the ‘Fhey share in their sports so far as they can, and when 
they cannot do so they watch the men at theirs as the next best thing, so 


men. 


that a rather brusque and plainspoken camaraderie has, it is said, taken 
the place in the relations of the sexes of the old deference and assump- 
tion of women’s mingled helplessness and ignorance. 

The class is, however, strange as it may seem, of comparatively recent 
growth. Down to the beginning of the present century in England the 
wealthy class was essentially an officeholding and, therefore, a working 
class. It The head of it 
was a landed proprietor with duties which kept him pretty steadily occu- 


was almost altogether a land-holding class, 
pied. He had the administration of his estates on his hands ; he was a 
magistrate : he was a member of either of the Houses of Parliament, or, 
in other words, had regular duties which made his amusements seem 
legitimate relaxation. ‘The younger maie members entered the army or 
navy, or the church, or went to the bar, or to the Colonies in some ofli- 
cial position. So that the work of government may fairly be said to have 
been done by the upper class, which very nearly resembled in this respect 
the Prussian aristocracy of to-day. 

But sinee the beginning of this century the growth of commerce and 
manufactures has created an immense body of wealth, and thrown it into 
the hands of persons who literally can find nothing to do, The work of 
politics has, since the passage of the Reform Bill, been in a considerable 
degree taken away from the aristocracy properly so-called, and the offices 
in the civil and military service and in India have been thrown open to 


general competition, and offer a career within the reach of any compe- 
tent person, whether he has ‘* connections” or not. The makers of great 


t 
ortunes in trade bequeath them to young people who “go in” for 


yachting, hunting, Coaching, pigeon-shooting, and make these things 
the | 
of hounds as their highest 
ters of hounds and having all the other good things which go 


this position, The growth of this ¢ lass has been stimulated in England 


isiness of their lives. ‘The boys look forward to being masters 
ambition, and the girls to marrying mas- 


with 


by the facility with which matrimonial alliances are contracted between 


in Germany 3; and In 
creat fortunes 


blood and money, a facility which does not exist 
France the law of distribution makes the transmission of 


even to one generation difficult. Moreover, the rich French, not being 
fond of out-door amusements, attract much less attention than the rich 
English. They do not hunt, or yacht, or coach, or shoot pigeons to any 


great extent. 


They prefer the indogr Juxuries—good cookery, rich furni- 
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ture, bric-i-brac, and household ornaments. They take their exercise, 


when they take any exercise, in a salle d’armes, and are more expert 


With the small sword than with any other weapon. Their horseman- 
ship is essentially the horsemanship of parade, and ne 


i 


ds a promenade 
really enjoyed. ! 


and plenty of spectaters to be 


The ‘**chasse” in 
France is in reality a promenade, and owes much of its pleasure to the 


] 


stumes, So that it said that the pleasures of the 


cannot be rich in 


1 


that Country ere conspicuous, and they are mostly confined to the capital. 


In the United Siates, in two or three of the great cities, there has been 


crowth of a 


Within the last twenty years a perceptible beginning of the 
wealthy class of much the same kind as that in England, and owing to 
very similar causes—the transmission of great fortunes to men who can 
find outside of the business of money-making no attractive field for their 
energies. They are shut out by a variety of causes from a share in the 
work of government, and they take to amusement, and find that amuse- 
ment, as pursued nowadays, is really a business needing considerable capital 
and some power of organization, and fully capable of filling up the time. 
The growth of this class has attracted but little attention here, because 
its members are apt to spend a great deal of their time in Europe, where 
the materials for their pursuits exist fn greater plenty, end they have 
more congenial society. But they have become in all countries a suffi- 
ciently conspicuous phenomenon to form an element in the ‘labor prob- 
lem” by stimulating the delusions about capital and capitalists which 
form the basis both of theoretical communism and of simple working- 
class discontent, 

After one has exploded all the fallacies with which the socialist’s 
head is filled about the functions of the capil: 
important part he plays in finding work for labor to do, one is met 


Lf 


list, and has shown the 
more and more by the question, What is the use of the rich who do 
nothing but amuse themselves, who serve the community in no way what- 
ever ; who neither fight, nor administer, nor teach, nor produce, nor do 
anything but draw on the products of the general labor, and make ducks 
and drakes of it—that is, spend it in gratifying the whims, caprices, and 
longings of men and women who make self-indulgence the main object 
of their lives; or, in other words, practise none of the virtues which we 
preach to the workingman, and are exposed to but few of his temptations? 
They unquestionably constitute the weak point in the régime of liberty, 
and are on that account worth serious study. ‘The philanthropists have 
long tried to deal with them by exhortations to ‘‘do good” and ** live for 
others,” but it cannot be said that this mode of solving the problem has met 
or is likely to meet with any great success. In the first place, a rush of 
the unemployed rich into charitable work would be anything but a publie 
blessing ; in fact, there is no reason to suppose that any more good would 
come of it, or any less evil, than came of the almsgiving of the mediwval 
monasteries. Philanthropy needs in our day, in order not to be mischie- 
vous, to have a good deal of the hard and cold and incredulous counting- 
house spirit infused into it, and needs, like commerce, to get the worth 
of its money—that is, it is well settled that it is mischievous to be chari- 
table to anybody who will make no return in the shape of efforts of his 
own to improve his own condition ; and to secure this needs the system, 
and the persistence, which the merchant puts into the business of buying 
and selling. So, also, the conduct of a charitable institution does not 
differ essentially from the conduct of a mercantile institution. It needs 
the same prudence, method, and attention to details, and it is, therefore, 
not in the least surprising that nearly all the charitable work of the 
world is done by serious people who have plenty of work of their own 
The fact furnishes a ready explanation, too, of the oft-repeated 
paradox, that it is the busy who usually have time to attend to other con- 
cerns thantheirown. Asking men of pleasure, therefore, to charge them- 
selves with the care of the unfortunate of the world is much like asking 
them to go into business—or, in other words, to do violence to all their 
tastes and to form totally new habits. Now and then these appcals are 
successful, but for the most part the idle rich prefer to relieve distress 
with a bank-check to relieviyg it in any other way, and the very same 
causes which prevent prevent their taking 
charge of a hospital or almshouse. It has to be taken into account 
rule, the habit of work has to 
in working for some loved and desired result. 


besides. 


their opening a store 
general be acquired 
The men who render 
the best unpaid service to the public are men who have been broken 
to harness in laboring for the rewards by which human nature is most 
influenced—wealth, or fame, or power ; and a man who has never tasted 
the sweets of this kind of toil does not take readily to toil which holds 
out no promise of them whatever, 

The place in which men of fortune and leisure could be most readily 


that, as a 
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turned to account is the public service, if the public service brought, as right to a life—not of selected oecupation, but of i 
it does in some countries, social consideration ; for its pecuniary returns luxury—is recognized by society. At su ¥ 

could not tempt them. In the absence of this. the spect: of their face consists of the Jay Goulds, 1 Var S, 
idleness must be treated as one of the severer tests of the r¢ f elever, suecessful, unseruy 

freedom Th busy ] ople must put up with them. for the simnle 1 7) and these. as con pieueu mpl 

—which ought to be explained to every child in scheol—that wer ! the imagination of the worl 

legal way of getting rid of them which would not do untold harm f s \ ception of tin 

smallest pereeptible rood, We should have t begin by meddling with leged class—the Theodor R . 

every hard-working man’s disposal of the fruits of his toil or segacity. these two classes—the idle a 

We should have to insist either that it should never exceed a certain society a perpetual and not unnat 

amount, or that he should spend it all in his lifetime, or that he should © man, who feels the inequality wil 

have no testamentary power over it after his death. Any country which him to realize the difficulty of redress, sof 
undertook this would either ensure the emigration of its most enterpris- importance for right social progress of that prov ! ! f 
ing men or the transfer of the bulk of its floating capital to places where — the sfafus quo which we call government And t 

people were allowed to do as they pleased with their money, or would take educated classes to recognize this law of 


away from the energetic and thrifty the most powerful incentive toindus- and to see to it that they render to society su \ 
try and self-restraint. But even if it sueceeded in 


tt ffectually rendered by men and women 


ny tlie’ Mmoneve- 


naking class to submit to the new regulations, it would have to provide a — the immediate pressure of 


Want ¢ nXietV a i Ackli¥ 
board of censors to check people’s misuse of their funds, and this board, to a es Be 
work properly, would have to be made up of angels. No men such as the a my tus 
world now produces have ever been found competent to direct other people 


ae ° , ei AMERICAN WOMEN ABROAD, 
in the use they should make of their talents and opportunities ; : 


— 
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any attempt in this direction usually ends in spoliation pure and simple. To Tre Epitor or Tue Nation ; 





The inference that, because a man who does nothing but amuse himself is Sir: In the letter of your Paris « Dol tin the A P April 
an unworthy citizen, everybody who labors is entitled to act as his spiritual 18, I tind my countrywomen arrai 


director, is far from being borne out by the facts. The melane!cly truth no amount of conscious re 


is that out of every thousand who eriticise the unemployed rich there is ehargesare: venturing abroad alone, at if 


not over one who would not imitate them if he could, or who does not yo visible means of support.” The jury is 


labor daily through sheer necessity, and whose soul’s health is not pro- | men **who are accustomed to draw tain ; { ' in at 


moted by being prevented both by law and usage from interfering with pearances.” No doubt ready mat il f a jury i 
them. So that probably the very WIis¢ st thing for the community to do among the rentl men of the Paris **.J v Clu a t ! ’ 
about them is what this community does, viz., put effective legal difi- — observe feminine * appearances,” and who w lf nos { prov 
culties in the way of the prolonged retention of great fortunes in a few jing “certain inferences ” correct. t me reeaill ndict if 
hands, and heap honor and respect on the men who, though placed with- ‘ — a 

* One meets single ladies who hav: e to study | 
. . ages rae ; for ‘general culture’ with no visible 1 : support arried s 
give, still keep alive within them in its noblest form the love of laborious without their husbands (many Am n far s, like t meres 
days. houses, having branches on this side) ; w 


pericolante in Italy, sometimes alone, son sw 


out any endeavor on their own part in possession of all that money can 

















dressy, not bashful, gus shab et ¢ and young girls trave 
1 rether without chaperonage or duennage, ses la 
PAG N " a ; i = . ’ 
; 4 Ol 1 ( spond¢ hee e sans re] roche: but no amount of msScle 5% j \ tt 
i spect of people who are accustomed to draw cet inferences 
fia ene - eat 7" tain appearances,” 

DUTY OF THE RICH AND EDUCATED CLASSES. nae a : ; 
= i a 7 I find it hard to believe that the writ eind 
To tue Eprror oF Tue NArIon : Tor a a ar ; ‘ey 

which these 1g Words direct to all Al i lies Whi \ 

Sir: Your able editorial on the ‘‘ Sources of Communism” (Vat/on, jy Europe without some recognized guardian protector; but in chas- 
May 16) omits from the enumeration, as it seems to me, one cause which — jne after the burk sque his pen ran a lit uy the limit which 
deserves recognition among those brought forward by you. Youspeakof  <oparates satire from slander. By g r exceptional } : 
‘that great fact of sociology—perhaps the greatest of all—that the = which Americans are no less prompt than foreigners to condemn, he h 
earth, do what we will with it, will probably never afford much more — cast an unworthy suspicion upon multitudes of Am in women in 
than a subsistence to the great mass of mankind—that is, plain food and eae po as Bae P 

: . pn nai ; ; and by endorsing the pri l land unscrupulous g poof a 
plain clothing. The race, by ceaseless toil and endeavor, throws some of . ae a 
its members up above want or anxiety about daily bread, and gives a few Css as the tone « f society, he has given a | are Or y in Paris 
leisure to keep its records and add to the stores of its knowledge, but |= which may well disquiet in America t who have female relatives or 

b i 
they are only a handful after all.” friends in the French capital. 

Now, if you are right in this statement, as I believe, this ‘great No doubt, years ago, European society was scandalized by the irrup- 
act” should be best known to and understood by that ‘handful who, tion of American manners upon the ntinent, and especially by the free 
fact” should be best k t 1 understood by t! ! t f A pon the ¢ v by 
thrown up “above want or anxiety about daily bread,” have leisure to and independent ways of American women, A society in which the tute- 
secure the education indispensable to a right comprehension of social lage of woman is a lingering remnant of old-time servility, and a surveil- 
problems. Practically, is it this “handful” which furnishes to any con- lance of suspicion begets deception and infidelity, would naturally mis- 
siderable extent those who ‘keep the world’s records 2nd add to the construe the unconscious freedom of the American girl, prompted by her 
stores of its knowledge” ? How many men or women who have risen to ** conscious rectitude.” But those days of misconception and prejudice 
eminence in art, science, or literature have done so unencumbered by are passing away. Of course there are in Europe American women 
pecuniary anxiety, and unstimulated by pecuniary need ? Two great) whose ways are still a puzzle to society, whether foreign or American; 

" writers of our time, George Eliot and George Sand, wrote in the begin- and there are some who discredit their sex by their effrontery, and are 


ning simply to make money, and their genius might have been lost to us more of a nuisance than a puzzle, For ol us reasons these will be 
if they had been above the pressure of want and anxiety. It would be found chiefly in Paris. But here in Germany it is well understood in the 
easy to multiply instances ; in fact, the instances scem to me { ind far best circles that the personal independence to which the American girl is ~ 
between in which serious work has been done in any department, except trained puts her above the suspicion of evil and protects her from insult, 
statesmanship and philanthropy, by those whom fortune has placed abov This habit even commands the respect of society. Such a woman comes 
the need of maintaining themselves |! y their own exertions. to study music or art. She es quietly about her business, lives decent- 


However this may be, there can be no question that the ‘ceaseless ly, pays her bills punctually, and yet she has ‘‘no visible means 
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toil and endeavor” of the race throws up not only those w] sureis of support.” May I veil ? Perhaps her 
‘, is are the savings of vears of toil; perhaps a_ loan, for 
gentlemen who claim immunity from this great law of labor which which she has insured her life, or which a friend has advanced 


weighs so sternly and immutably upon humanity 


reasonably employed in the service of socicty, but a class of ladiesand meat 





at large, and whese upon faith in her talents: perhaps a small purse delicately pro- 








The 


vid } i f fr ls wh prefer to be unknown perhaps she is 
see] f ria fuce from domestic griefs that cannot be poken, and 
- f ( nh whe lather is faith or Incompetent 5 
| is lit non } ther’s purse with a w hy purpose t 
qualif f f ind independence ; perhaps she is seeking 
! { | le f her father’s fortun But just what 
re | ! I f suppor ! neern of mine my presumption should 

i ’ d rving of r t If sl s misjudged by ‘ peop) 
! " i mil to a Vv ¢ in inferences from certain appear- 
h are not the peoy “ respect” she requires ; nor is 
theirs a | t of mind which entitles them to her respect Iam happy 
to testify tl in t Cre inh ¢ pital uch women do ‘* get the ré spect” 
of the best people—of t] who judge “by appearances” that such 
industry, modesty, fidelity, talent, zeal, womanliness, indicate a lady 


confidence, whether her means of support be visible or invisi- 
And I ain proud to feel that 
of an American gentleman to do what he can 


worthy of 


from thing present rr things to come, 


} 
ne, 


it is the honorable oflice 


to shield these countrywomen from infelicitous circumstances or adverse 


criticism, and to cheer and encourage them in their work. 


i 
As to young ladies who have already taken a place in society at home, 


why should they not travel abroad as freely as young men, whether for 


study, pleasure, or ** general culture ” ? Can any one surmise or sug- 


on against this which does not imply dishonor in the objector ? 


gest a rea 

Certainly ladies can thus travel in Germany with entire safety and pro- 
riety, without *chaperonage or duennage.” Nor are these so mucl 
] I 1 


needed in society as some imagine. Years of observation have led me to 


say to my If you aspire to ** high society,” the presump- 


‘ion is that you will never gain access to it, and you may make yourself 


countrywomen °: 


ridiculous by the attempt. If you wish to move in really good society, 
you can enter this just as you would at home, and just as any foreigner 
must do in New York, by being well introduced and by conforming to the 
rules of etiquette. But if your object is not society but study and im- 
provement, go qui tly about your own affairs, live modestly and natu- 
rally, as you would at home ; by and by you will discover that you are 
not only respected but admired ; society will court you, for the best 
people have too much sense and experience to exact of foreigners a servile 
conformity to their habits and ideas, and you can afford to despise the 
are accustomed to draw certain inferences 


we Ee Ee 


sclf-convicted critics ** who 
from certain appearances.” 
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SERLIN. May 6, 


Notes. 


ani F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia, we have received a speaking like- 
ness of the Prof Ilenry, imperial size, executed in the ad- 
mirable style which always 
The American Association forthe Advancement of Science will begin 

a 


} 
‘ 


mie 


listinguishes the work of this photographer, 


the sessions of its twenty-seventh meeting at St. Louis on August 2 
Prof. O. C. Marsh will preside. Chancellor W. G. Eliot is Chairman, and 
Prof. John K. Rees Secretary, of the local Committee. Mr. F. W. Put- 
nam, the Permanent Secretary, may be addressed at Salem till August 14, 
The Worshipful Company of Fan-Makers are to hold a competitive 
exhibition in the hall of one of the City Livery Companies in London 
metime in June. The exhibition will be divided into five classes : An- 
and Modern European Fans, Exotic Fans, Modern Fans of British 


cient 
Manufacture, and Miscellaneous Fans. Manufacturers, amateurs, collee- 


tors, and dealers are invited to contribute. Kither sticks or mounts may 


be exhibited singly. Prices may be affixed and all fans will be insured 
during the exhibition. The prizes will consist of gold, silver, and bronze 
medals, bearing the arms of the Fan-Makers’ Company and a suitable in- 
scription. They will also include the freedom of the company and an 


engraved diploma, The Hon. Secretary is Mr. James Curtis, 12 Old 
Jewry Chambers, E. C; 
variety is now very considerable, is announced to open July 15, for five 


——Still another Summer School, of which the 


weeks, at Vineyard Grove, Martha’s Vineyard. Literature, art, science, 


and the modern languages, and even phonography, are included in the 


lnstitute’s course. Information may be obtained of Col. Homer B. 
Sprague, Hotel Berwit k, Boston. ——The European maps of Zell’s ‘ De- 


scriptive Hand-Atlas of the World® have been bound separately, together 
h a flexible cover, and now form a con- 
Tourist’s Atlas of Europe’ (Philadelphia : 
The same house are the American agents 


with their several indexes, wit 


known as the * 


venient roll 
T’. Ellwood Zell, Davis & Co.) 
of W. Il. Smith & Son’s (Londtn) War Map, showing the new boundaries 


N 
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ation. 





in Eastern Europe and Asia in accordance with the Treaty of San Stefano. 
The compass of this map, from Bordeaux to the Caspian and from Moscow 
ote and Tunis, ensures its usefulness during the approaching com- 
whether of Congress or of war.—Mr. Lawrence B. Thomas, 

LB: * Auto- 


consisting of eight four-line stanzas {fill- 


ons 


altimore, 


Street, sends us a curiosity of literature : 
graph Poems + I. The Martyrs,’ 
ing two pages of note-paper, and a frontispiece by no means badly drawn 
J. Pinwell. 
graph process, and the printer has been employed only for the outer title. 
The binding of these three leaves and two detached covers is effected by 


This is only the beginning of Mr. Thomas’s 


after S. Text and illustration are executed by the papyro- 


a silk lacing through eyelets. 
undertaking to be his own publisher, 
do well to take notice of so alarming an example.——We have received 
Part 1 (for May) of the illustrated Magazine of Art (Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin). It will amuse and perhaps instruct by its pictures, but it 
promises little to the reader who seeks in it clear doctrine about art or 
Much pains have been taken with the illustrations 


Typographers and librarians will 


valuable eriticism. 





‘eland,’ of which the first part comes 
A map of Ireland, an illuminated 


of Dr. John Savage's ‘ Picturesque ! 
to us from Thomas Kelly, of this city. 
and an engraved title still further enhance the attractiveness of this well- 


printed work. The text seems readable. 


—We have before us No. 2 of the French-English American Corre- 
spondence, published in this city at 4 Warren Street, and also the prosy ee- 
tus of the Bureau of Literature.” The American Corre- 
spondence resembles the European circulars which it imitates in being 


** Athenwum 


printed on thin paper and in its general news summary, which has two 
rubrics : Washington and New York. It ‘‘is intended to present, in a 
practical and synthetical manner, the political, financial, and commercial 
interests of the United States to the attention of Europe and Central and 
South America ; and, in the way of reciprocity, to advise Americans on 
questions which may be to them of immediate and paramount interest in 
the general affairs of other countries.” The timeliness of the enterprise 
appears to be based on somewhat speculative considerations, as that 
‘* Foreign nations, convineed of a bright political future for America as 
the consequence of the tranquillity prevailing at Washington [in 
the White House 7], are also confident in the moral and financial 
responsibility of the people and corporations of the land.” The 
‘Atheneum Bureau” has its ‘Home Office” at 285 Broadway, 
and is conducted by Willett J. Hyatt, Manager, and H. R. Waite, 
Ph.D., and Wm. C. Conant, Editorial Directors. It ‘‘aims to afford 
authors, not only professionals but also amateurs and beginners, a tong- 
felt want, namely : a medium through which they may secure the market 
value of their productions, without incurring the expense or annoyance of 
becoming their own auctioneers.” This is not all, however, for it under- 
takes to place the MSS. of amateurs and young authors ‘‘to the best 
advantage, irrespective of pecumary compensation [to said amateurs].” 
We suspect this will be the heaviest part of the business of the Bureau. 
In dealing with foreign authors the Bureau expects to furnish them “the 
practical immunity and security of an international copyright law with 
the United States ” in the following manner: 

‘* 4 foreign author placing a copy of his MS. with the Bureau, before 
submitting it to his home publisher, may, upon special arrangement with 
the Bureau to that effect, sell the American right to publish, upon terms 
equally as favorable to himself as could be secured were he a citizen of 
this country. This secures the author’s right to fix his own og: upon 
his own work, to exact a royalty upon every copy sold in the United 
States, and to publish under copyright in his own country.” 

This has a pleasant sound, but whether such contracts are made directly 
(and there is nothing to hinder them now) or through the good offices of 
the Bureau, the ** pirate ” seems to remain the master of the situation. 

—A class not affected by hard times is appealed to in the announce- 
ment by Smith, Elder & Co, of a sumptuous illustrated edition of 
Thackeray’s works in twenty-four volumes, imperial 8vo, The publica- 
tion will be at the rate of two volumes a month, beginning October 1, 
and only a thousand sets will be printed for sale. Subscriptions must be 
made through booksellers, All the illustrations will be printed on real 
China paper, and mounted either on plate-paper or with the letter-press, 
Quite otherwise is it with the complete edition of Tennyson’s works just 
published by C. Kegan Paul & Co., which is confined to one volume, 
crown Syo, of 700 pages, and sells for six shillings. The same publishers 
are about to issue ‘ An Inland Voyage,’ by R. Louis Stevenson, the au- 
thor of many acceptable tales and essays in the Cornhill, who here tells 
of canoeing in the canals and rivers of Flanders and Northern France ; 
and they have also, says the Academy, brought out a new and revised 




















The N 


edition of General Halleck’s ‘ International Law,* with the addition of an 
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index, notes and cases, and the text of official documents of various coun- 
tries. The following announcements we take from the last Pov? 


‘Carthage and the Carthaginians,’ in two volun 
by R. Bosworth Smith ; ‘Journal of a Tour in Moroceo,’ by 
Hlooker and John Ball: the umes of a * History of England, 
from the Conclusion of the Great War in 1815,’ by Spencer Walpole ; a 
Moritz Thausing’s ‘New Life of Albert Direr’; * A 


scriptive Catalogue of the Etching Work of Rembrandt.’ by 


first two vol 
translation of 


Rise 


; a ‘Tlistory of Egypt, from 


Henry Middleton ; lectures by the late Sir G. Gilbert Scott on ‘Th 
and Development of Medixval Architecture’ } 
the Earliest Period,’ derived from monuments and inscriptions, by Dr. 
Brugsch, of Géttingen ; and ‘A Glossary of Peeuliar Anglo-Indian Col- 
loquial Words and Phrases, Etymological, Historical, and Geographical,’ 
by Col. Henry Yule. The Atheneum states that the Council of the Cam- 
den Society holds out a prospect of the early publication of the General 
Index of the first series of the So: >and that Mr. Henry 
Stevens has finished his catalogue of American Lox he British Mu- 


seum up to 1857 (only a portion, we suppose, of the total 75,00 


iety’s publications 
1 —— 

KS ith Uli¢ 
Which 
Mr, Stevens mentions elsewhere incidentally in the same paper). This 


last is an enterprise which co-operative card-cat iloguing ought to make 


superfluous hereafter. 
—Mr. Stevens gives in the Athenwum of May 11 a lucid ae 
the embarrassment caused to the International 


ount of 
Postal Union by the at- 
tempt in this country to bring the book-post under the surveillance of 
the customs authorities. In the absence of any treaty the foreign sender 
but having 
entered into acommon agreement with other nations to receive and deliver 


free, without further charges, the usual categories of 


could have no redress for this application of municipal law ; 


mail matter, the is- 
No doubt we 
must allow in the end that the principle we insisted on when demanding 


sue between a treaty and a statute comes up anew for us. 


the extradition of Winslow holds good here, namely, that the treaty takes 
. 
Mr. 


tain that hitherto, whenever a Federal law has been 


precedence of the statute. Stevens Says, cer- 


“Tt is historically 
found 


with a treaty, Congress has never yet failed to provide a remedy, 


conflict 
in all 
and he thinks that the United States 
will in the present instance adhere to the Postal Union in spite of the 
pressure of the *‘ republishers ’—the parties most interested in keeping 
‘*They might be re- 
minded,” he forcibly adds, ** that these mail packages are no more fraud 
The 


customs revenue from the reprints, and it is believed that most of the 


in 


cases leaving the treaty to stand”; 


out of the mails books Jess than twenty years old. 


on the revenue than their own reprints. Government derives no 
books by mail would not be sent at all if the mails were closed.” Th 
and to the 
ocean carriers ; and finally there is the absurdity of a Government based 


book-post, moreover, is a source of profit to the Government 
as ours professes to be, on general intelligence, checking the free ex- 
change of books on a pretext which no European government has deigned 
to use, although similar grounds for it exist. Meantime, packages of 
books are being constantly returned to England, marked ‘liable to 
forced. We 


of twenty-five of the sa 





duty,” though the rule is very irregularly and arbitra 


know of a case in which seventeen copies out , 


book, despatched in the same mail, reached their destination in this 


country, while the remainder were turned back as being dutiable. Even 
newspaper packages have been rejected. 

—The timely article in Z/arper’s for Jun Mr. Lossing’s ‘* Battle 
of Monmouth Court-house,” copiously illustrated ; for that battle, whic! 


ought to have been a brilliant victory for the American a 
ened the struggle with the mother country, was fought at the end of 


1778. 


} 


General Charles Lee’s responsibility for the fiasco is un- 
sparingly denounced by Mr. Lossing, but 


June, 
he does ** not care to repeat” 
Washington’s passionate words to his faithless subordinate on that me- 
morably hot Sunday. There is also a seasonableness about Mr. S. G, 
Jenjamin’s ‘‘ Along the South of Massachusetts Bay), a 
chapter, we believe, of a work soon to be published concernin 
What with Mr. Benjamin and 


Shore” (/.e.. 


of « variously charming coast. 


and Mr. Nordhoff and Curtis and Thoreau, and numerous magazine mo- 


nographs, and the poets Longfellow and Whittier, the Atlantic seaboard 
from Eastport to Cape May now reckons a 1i 

small library if brought together, and, if filly edited, 
ment of enduring value. The ceramic art finds in this number a votary, 
Mr. Wirt Sikes, whose theme is Dutch faiene 
with designs. Sculpture, on the other hand, is the subj me } 
tical discourse (at second-hand) from Mr. J. Q. A. Ward. of whom a 


iterature Which Would fi 


subject of some prac- 


j~— 


ation. IO 


spirited likeness deserves notice t 
imiy vy cultivated in ¢ | \ 
ired | et is a singu.ar nar ] 
least expect it. ‘The articl iN 
cannot go very far in it trustingly t 
t roundwork of the Russian sj h and sa 
spelli as Derschawin and Kost it ‘ :, ; 
German authority ; but this idea tived 
tions tinst German intluen n Ru a ( 
without a hint of her nationality. ‘I : 
French phrases indicate a Fret 
talian orthography in Gineovschi, ; \\ 
space to point out the writer's errors of fact a 
only too abundant. 
—The proprietors of Blaci Yi ne a new series P —_— 
that periodical, in neatly-printed little s! \ 
ist with that clever little story which a few 1 si was 
sion of a good deal of amusement and { wT i: 


lections of Irene Maegillicuddy “—and which | 
the Harpers in their ** Half-Hour Series.” Conjecture, as we say 


} 


us to the authorship of this sl 








o 
after indulging in a good many fancif 
without contradiction, we believe, to Mr. ] iit - 
noticing as an attempt, which has \ 
a foreign point of view the manners New York. Such a , 
already, in two or three cases, been n t 
intimate acquaintance with the sul ton w ht ; . 
rest. The author of * Irene Macgi iddv,’ ont -} . 
versed to a considerable degree in the mysteries of 1 \ 
He might, we think, have made a 1 deal 1 ski , ’ 
knowledge : but it is interesting to1 what is tl . 
as the leading characteristics of tl tv Ww ] 
that expensive quarter. The freed ind tl ‘s 
voung ladies, and the part play 
bringing them out, guiding their ; 
début in the ‘* German,” entertaining t] ito ever repasts at 
Delmonico’s—these points had be lv? , fully 
touched upon, But the great feat f New York fa n ast 
presented in the little satire in / - , ress and 
energy displayed by marriageable maidens \ t is i lled 
‘hooking ” a member of the E 
eonnect itself by matrimony with British 1 vy would m to 
be, in the author’s eves, the lead haractes f i New York 
** rrca world A corres} n lin c ! } rt f tl Prit 7 
aristocracy not to become so « 1} R . 
picture. It is interesting to know |] we strike t tellizent { on 
observer ; so much may be said, » it examil he details of the 
pictu It has been affirmed hitherto that it is next to im; ble to 
write novels about American soviet) ue intoft nee of **t = 
But it appears that there is ‘ —_ 
aitained to the typie dignity s of sw } ot 
in life is to capture an Englis} ddy” j 
rather disappointing; it falls off s c st half. and 1 - 
something rather arbitrary, rat] s i h sav. in the 
mann 1 which the author has f Vv ¢ f his he Ilis 
story suggests this reflection, however, that it is possible, after all, 


tales of ** American society. 





types—that there is a good deal of ) color--that there is a dera- 
ble field satire Only, why should i left t e cold and yinpa- 
the tranger to deal with these things? Why d not rative tulent 
take them up—anticipate the sneers oreign Irony, take the wind from 
its sails and show us, with the force of real familiarity, both the good 
and the evil that are to be found in Fifth Avenue and on Murray 
Hill? Are we then so dependent ipon foreign labor that it must be | ft 





tothe English to write even our *‘ society stories”? 
—QOf Lord Beaconsfield’s swelli the ** diapason of our policy,” 
Jingo” remarks in Punch that **a music-hall metaphor is the very 
thing to describe a music-hall ~P In the same issue, April vé, th 
diapason is ** described with all reserve ” in a couple of stanzas borrowed 
Without acknowledgment and altered (in disregard of all reserved rights) 
from Longfellow’s ‘* Arsenal at Springfield.” Punch is doing honorable 


and unusual service in holding back th 


e British Lion at this critical june- 


ture, and any poet might be zlad to be quoted by him in furtherance of 





cood en ut it is hard t ‘ why the old jester did not find th 
( nal to his pu this shockingly ungrammatical parody, 
i ital t ubstitution 
I burt 
I : 
i \ / l s 
} } ‘ _ , 
! fire. the ¢ i 
\ ‘ jut es oft nader 
Phe Diapason of the cannonace 
The Atlantie cable has never since it was laid been use for an odder 
purpose than telegraphing Mr. Anthony J. Froude’s opinion that ‘ the 
will of God has no longer a place, even by courtesy, in the statutes” of 


modern nations, that even ** the bishops do not believe what they pro- 
fess,” but that the message of science ‘‘is not the last or the highest.” 
’ : 


and that there will be by and by a new religion adapted to the wants of 


society. Mr. Froude’s opinions on this subject are as valuable as his 


epinions about Flogging Fitzgerald and Henry the Eighth, and for these 
the ordinary mails were held to be an adequate medium of transmission. 
The fourth volume of the Jtaléa (Leipzig, 1877) is fully on a level 

with the previous numbers which have been noticed in the Nation from 
The object of this periodical, our readers will remember, 
Germans better and no 


is to make the acquainted with Italian affairs, 


one who peruses the present volume will deny that this object is honestly 
and frankly carried out. The lighter articles, if so we may term them. 
are: ** The Musical Conditions of Italy,” 


Italian Ly ric il Pr ( .” | \ CGiinther yon bre iburg . 


by lians Diitschke ; ** Modern 
and metrical transla- 
tions. ‘The first article depicts a gloomy state of things: there is no 
music in Italy but opera music, which, being written to please the 


low pl ine. 


popular taste, is ona very The number of operas produced 
is appalling, and the mode of performance and behavior of the audience 
are severely criticised by the writer. The memory of the great Italian 
composers of the last two centuries is forgotten because the people have 
lost their taste for all music that does not, like the opera, please the eye 


as well as the ear. In the second article the writer, after a review of the 
lyrieal poets before 1860, especially Giusti and Leopardi (the former very 
unjustly, according to the writer, compared to Alfred de Musset, and the 


latter to Byron), examines the new school, which includes the names of 


Prati, Mamiami, Aleardi, Dali’ Ongaro, Revere, Zendrini, Zanella, and 
Carducci. The last is the rising star, and according to German critics is 


A translation of his famous ode to 
Satan, by Julius Schanz, was printed in the second volume of the Jta//a, 


one of the best poets since Ileine. 


where some translations of Zendrini’s lyrics have also appeared. The 
metrical translations in the present number comprise the combat with 
the Orea, from the eighth canto of Ariosto’s * Orlando,’ translated by O. 
Gildemeister, and an Italian version of Klaus Groth’s plattdeutsch poem 
by Teza, who also 


Nordsee.” 


‘Sunday Morning,” ranslates equally well four ex- 
tracts from Ileine’s ** 


—The heavier articles, in the order of their insertion, are the follow- 


ing: **What Foreigners do not notice in Italy,” by P. Villari, who 
reviews briefly, but incisively, the social, political, literary, and religious 
questions of the day, and touches the root of all difficulties when he says 
that in Germany the religious and literary revolution preceded the politi- 
**The Cession of the Villa Medici in 
Rome to France,” by F. Hiiffer, is an instance of French rapacity in the 


eal; in Italy the reverse is the cause, 


days when the Venus de’ Medici was fruitlessly shipped to Sicily to keep 
her from falling into the hands of the first Napoleon, who wished, it is 
said, to marry her to the Apollo Belvedere, who had already found his 
way to Paris with other objects of Italian art. ‘*The Gymnasium System 
in Italy,” by R. Bonghi, former Minister of Public Instruction, gives a 
detailed account of the Italian schools leading to the universities, their 
organization, selection of professors, examinations, plan of study, ete. 
The chief evil in the system seems to be a want of uniformity in the 
whole kingdom; but also the religious stand of the Government has 
resulted in the competition of the schools under the charge of religious 
bodies with those of the state, in which the former are successful, at 
| “The Italian Judiciary,” 
by O. Luchini, shows that the system, like so much else in Italy, is 


numbers are concerned, 


the result of temporary and hasty organization, and consequently in- 


complete and defective. ‘ The Italian Finances,” by T. P. Maurogénato 
plete and def | It ni ! by T. P. M g to, 





should be read in connection with Fontanelli’s article in the first volume 


on the circulation of paper money in Italy. It is interesting to see howa 
country which a few years ago had an annual deficit of nearly a hundred 


willion dollars, to-day maintuims an equilibrium in ber balance. It is, 
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however, accomplished by means of a ruinous system of taxation, The 
reader will be astounded to learn that the Budget for 1877 called for over 





two hundred and seventy millions of dollars. The writer shows in detail 
how this immense sum is raised, and for what it is disbursed, and sug- 
gests some much-needed reforms. ‘ The Religious Question in Italy” 
contains an examination of the various attempts that have been 


1 


made within and without the church to reconcile it with the state, and 
shows how they have all necessarily failed. The writer gives an interest- 
¢ account of the National Church movement (corresponding to the Old 
Catholics of Germany), which has not yet accomplished much, and of the 


Waldensian Church, which has, and is doing more every year. Enough 


has been said to show the unusually solid and valuable character of the 


present number of the Jéfa/ia, the publishers of which announce that a 


hew volume will hereafter appear every autumn. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC.* 

N order to attempt any criticisin of Mr. Mallock’s book it is necessary 
to give a slight résumé at the outsct of its very clever and original 
plan of construction. It consists, then, of a series of conversations car- 
ried on by a number of ladies and gentlemen who meet toward the end of 
a dusty July to pass a quiet Sunday in the sea-side country-house of Mr. 
This retreat is described as the work of Lawrence's 
uncle, a man of wealth and good birth, a skeptic, a ¢ynic, and a loose 
liver, who has left to his nephew his beautiful villa and two volumes of 


Otho Lawrence. 


reflections on various subjects, some of which will not. bear loud reading. 
In the middle of the estate is the tomb of this singular man, left by his 
express directions to be carefully neglected by his heir, the rusty gate and 
weather-stained portico being designed to give a posthumous evidence of 
the justness of his evil theories as to the impermanence of human affec- 
The nephew has inherited to a certain degree his 
He is in the condition of mind 


tion and gratitude. 
uncle’s skepticism, but not his eynicism. 
which the author by implication attributes to the great body of the Pro- 
testant world, that of unquict doubt, of a longing for something that is 
not found, but constantly yearned after. Otho Lawrence is fond of 
speculation, and having got a number of friends to his house, determines 
that their time shall be improved by a rational discussion of those topics 
which “society ” habitually avoids, and which are yet of the deepest con- 
cern to every member of it. 

His friends are no ordinary visitors. 
the real names of the dramatis persone ; but there are only a few of 
them who are well known on this side of the water. There is the 
celebrated Dr. Jenkinson, representing the Broad Church ; Mr. Storks 
of the Royal Society, ‘ great on the physical basis of life and the imagi- 
native basis of God” (Mr. Tyndall) ; Mr. Luke, ‘‘the great critic and 
apostle of culture” (Matthew Arnold); Mr. Rose, the pre-Raphaelite 
(Swinburne or Rosetti), who always speaks in an undertone, and whose 
‘*two topics are self-indulgence and art” ; Mr. Saunders from Oxford, 


’ giving 


We have seen a ‘key’ 


‘* supposed to be very clever and advanced” ; and Mr. Herbert, the only 
man in these days for whom Otho Lawrence feels a real reverence, almost 
the only one of the teacners of this generation who, to him, seems to speak 
‘“*with the least breath of inspiration” (Ruskin). Then there is Miss 
Merton, a Roman Catholic convert, and Lady Ambrose, a woman ‘of 
a very old but poor family, who has married a modern M. P. with more 
than a million of money,” and who has ‘‘ lovely large grey eyes,” and is 
‘‘ very particular about knowing the right people.” 

The party being assemb!ed, it is arranged by the host that the con- 
versation at dinner shall be devoted to certain subjects chosen beforehand 
and inscribed in courses on the menu. The ** Aim of Life” 
with the soup; ‘Town and Country” with the fish ; then ‘ Society, 
‘* Art and Literature,” and so on; ** The Present” asa pice de résis- 
fance ; and finally, with the enfremets, ‘*The Future.” By this simple 
device (which has received an amount of critical approval and admiration 
so disproportioned to its merits as to cast in the shade the extraordinary 


comes on 


” 


cleverness of other parts of the book) a modern symposium is set agoing, 
and the various philosophical systems of the guests are unfolded. And 
here, in the vivid parodies, or rather almost reproductions—for they are 
only slightly caricatured—of the current ways of looking at life professed 
by the ** teachers ” whom the guests represent, the great strength of the 
book lies. The dialogue has every charm that conversation on scrious 
subjects, now light and now grave, carried on by people of unusual wit and 
© 


command of language, can have. There is enough graceful allusion and 


*:The New Republic ; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country 
House. By W.H. Mallock.’ A new edition. New York: Scribuer, Welford & Arm- 
strong. 1878. 
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The 


wit and reflection and suggestion to furnish half-a-dozen books. 


May 30, 1878 


To prove 


be easy do injus- 





this by quotations would enough, but would real 





tice to the author, beeause his ** good thing are not interjected here 
and there by main force to make a readable book, but are organie parts 
and members of the whole, and need th xt for their full l nat 
effect. 

The menu having been discussed, the symposium is protracted during 
the stay of the party, and the discussion broadens rapi ! vers 





the great subject handed down by the author of the book from which Mr 
Malloeck has taken his title—that of the world as it oucht to be It is 


greatest pli 


the 


struct an ideal society, a perfect sta 


here, of course, that there is . To 


y for real satin 


te, is the problem Plato left unsolved 


Two thousand years have rolled away since, and many civilizations and 


religions have arisen and perished with them. Science has been born and 


mastered the world, inventions have revolutionized our modes of living. 


Political systems of have been framed for the government of 


every sort 


men, and philosophical systems of every hue have been invented to reconcile 


»of the higl 


or dissatisfy him with life. Surely, in the full gla 





an age priding itself on its civilization and enlightenment, we ought t 
he able to approach the task of reconstructing the world with mot 
chance of success than Plato. Let us make t! ittempt 

To begin with, as Lawrence's friend Leslie suggests, in a perfeet 


state all the parts will be perfect, and each part will imply and involv 


state. and 
see What that ought to be, if it were really perfect ; that is, class the 
Mr. Rose suggests ** Art’; Mr. 
‘Reason’; but it is finally suggested by Lady Ambrose, who, 
) 


re others, Ve may, there fore, take the hiiche st ¢cinss in our 


what 
hichest and most refined life consists in. 
saunders 
, gives the discussion a fairer than ever Plato 


it must be confessec 
did, that the first requisite 


start 


of perfect society was ‘the absence « 


and vulgar people “—a remark which gives oceasion for what is. to our 
mind (though not, perhaps, at first sight), one of the best things in the 








book, Mr. Luke’s cordial exclamation of approval, ** Ac: 


[* Jee. 


pital exclusion 
Luke then 
long discussion follows on ** Cult 


meaning of which much-abused word Lawrence undertakes to illustrate 


with which to begin our new Repubtic proceeds to 


follow this idea out, and a 


to the assembled company by a comparison between the ** coarse, com- 
mon, rustic palate” of a farmer and that of the true epicure. This 


image suggests to Miss Merton the natural conclusion that a 
highe 


which, instead of displeasing, deli 


man of the 
nal bon vivant.” an ji 
rhts Mr. Luke, who thanks Miss 


) 
| 


‘it may remind us all 


st “culture” must be a sort of *‘emoti: 





ton for the phrase, adding that how near our view 
of the matter is to that of a certain Galilean peasant, 

scribed the highest culture by just the same metaphor, : 
thirst after righteousness.” Lawrence goes on to describe **« 
practically a general training and cultivation of all the faculties ; but his 
‘*culture ” is not Mr. Rose’s any more than it is really Mr. L 
agreed, however, at length that the society of the New Republic is 
as highly bred and as polished and as sparkling as it can be imagined, 
when Lord Allen (Lord Roseberry ¢) observes that Ais Utopia would 1 
** something definite for the people to do’ 
‘all life” Lawre! 
whether he is quite sure that that is not exactly what life is, wh 
Luke comes in with a really brilliant burlesque of Matthew Arnold. 
be sure, life is a mockery, he says, if you leave out 


is, he says 


without th 


seems to him ‘‘a mockery.” 


‘*the one thing that is 
of real importance ”—conduct, or, in other words, morality : 


‘*Tt is quite true that culture is . . . the 
tal palate—the making it a good taster, Dut a taster of what ? Not 
only of social absurdities, or love affairs, or beautiful scenery, but of mo- 
rality, of righteousness, of Christianity. The really profound work of 
culture is to make us judges of these—judges able to tell 
real righteousness and real Christianity from 
pseudo-Christianity, so that we may swallow the true 
water of life, and reject the false like a sample of bad claret 


+4) e 4} 
sensitizing of the me 
f 





Mr. Luke’s view of the matter, however, is not at all satisfactory to 
Mr. Saunders, who thinks that without some definite ld 
by no means ge Hie looks forward to the 


mankind on nothing more or lessimportant than the ** utter d 


t along. 


of the ‘‘supposed inscrutable difference between ri 
the substitution for them of terms based on a 
With Right and Wrong will go Poetry, the ‘*treacherous hand-mai 








including * 
faith, mysticism, humility, and all the unclean comp: 


priesteraft,” and ‘‘every other evil” as well, 


reverence 


in¥ comprised in 





this one word, Religion.” This is too much for Mr. Stocktorm, who has a 
religion of his own, not unlike that of many other persons of the present 


day 


N 


ze 
de ) 


ation. 











n the awe-struck eve gazes, guided by s { , 
wkward and abvsm of 1 } d tha that 
If. unmoved and unbidden ') f 
| R s ‘ sv 
i i) ATRYN ( \ i \ \ 
Wy - a ; 
f suid Mr. Stockt \ h 
ppeah 1 ncholy - f it s 
they not Religion 7 
So the construction of the New Repu ! eds, dey \ 
turn fundamental and irreconcilable di . 
what the true principles of Utopian are] 
each system is unfolded and th mipany ; | meas i 
perplexity, the whole ts brou: to at 
Mr. Herbert, who tells the company v | 
vaneed the matter a step; that they are all d 
dishelievers, and that their world \ taG | < 
not pure paganism, however, for they o1 had a tru | 
finally advises them to ** seek God stly 
chance of finding him. This is w M tH 
i he t Conlesst his If a t i ian 
vet content with his misery. I i 
God, but even that he has doubted w ‘ 
ful doubt he will never admit 
We have been able to give only the merest hint ! f 
Mr. Mallock’s book. It suggests many s! 1) 
after two thousand vears We are no nearer t r { pP 
t 3 
there in the author’s own opin ( 
world be perfected, and can we by seek t 
positive indi ms of wl } \ \ i 
are, but t! egative ind } 5 
one person mn the book w Is ( 
COnLVE here is one fata Ww . 
Church of Rome. There is no syst f Protestant or] ive | nhiy 
tha es not come in for ridicule, but Holv Church ay But w e 
not inclined to make any inferences \ 
should be judged as a satirist. In the *New Repual * Mr. Ma . has 
undertaken a most dificult and ambit s task 1 ) 
create am dern representative of the an nt sv postu ; nt SO l 
place, to lay bare the weak spots in the « ‘ f } s 
of the day He has done both w \ It v 1 lye 
rash to pree ct what he may ac f \ 
insist that for t] rest he sha e hus ly 
accomplished 
NARJOUXMS ARCHITECTURAL NOTES.* 


LIX NARJOUX, 





* ingenious Frenchmen who heret y turn t faces from the 
Feol des Beaux-Arts, that greut } paganda of architeetur: catho- 

ism, and with their corvpheus, \ Lune n lar 
opposition to its tenets. Sever lings in Paris at (]} ur- 
Saone, designed by M. Narjoux. straightforw Lette e, and 
the is a curious little villa at San Re ne G 1, Which bears 
cr e testimony to his ination. Asa ( he is known by 
st udies on public buildings, relating especially to the construction 





and fitting-up of common and primary schools. Three years ago his 
name ay 1@ title-page of a bulky volume of 


eng ne Several of the houses therein 
rey es de Vovage * before us, and in it 
ther sto lergartens and other schools 
Fror 1 to embody rvations made 





W int works, and it would be 

well if such we lway iblished s I if 
M. Nar x. evidently intending his | the general reader, has 
made i tractive by a large nur I illustrations, which not only 
s yc} ‘ istic buildings, with 1 r furnitu and ornaments, but 
‘ lv the costumes and belongings of their inhabitants. IJlolland 
k are countries to which writers on architecture seldom 





the present Cescription is the more interest- 
ear, and always correct in per- 


We 


devote much attention, and 


ing on that account. 


ing drawn in a manner similar to that of Vioilet-le-Due, 





**Notes de Vovagce d'un Architecte « Nord-ouest de Europe. Par Félix 

IOUX Par More] et Cie sy 

*Notes and Sketches of an Ar tect. taken during a Journey in the Northwest of 
Euro; Trans i from the French of Felix Nurjoux by John Peto Author's edition, 
from adva sheets. London : Saimpson Low & Co, 1876. Boston : James R. Osgood 
& ( Is 














} | ve views, and diagrat f « truction 
| ] f iar to the student of th * Dictionnaire.’ 
TI nts rs and of furniture are noti mod, and 
1! I i nving the views of a buildin ith its 
| ! 1. Yet ibly 
il by being pul i 
rite ! rm to ran and 
t ! ly for tl f tl immediate- 
ne 1 { | ! lo ( 1 sketches, but also f nume- 
I iracics, est vt li panel between plans and 
‘ In the drawings of the farm-houses of Northern Ilol- 
land, for instance, the do and windows are so interchanged as to 
I ! ly understanding of the reference made by the text im- 
! Then, too, t plans, though reduced to uniform scales, 
often show roo W ho ins of access, or with no light. In con- 
d m of thi eral excel co of the drawings, it seems strange 
tha ich mistak hould have gone to press; they must be attri- 
buted to that incorrigible Gallic carelessness of which M. Narjoux’s text 
bn » « ! evidence. Almost every foreign word is wrongly 
written » much disguised as to leave a doubt as to what he 
I Is it ] ible that by ** la son Presle de Nuremberg” 
| vw 2 r’scl IIaus ? His dates, also, may be regarded with 
is} n. ‘The manufacture of porcelain in Berlin began in 1751, nin 
years before the time here stated, and Barneveldt was executed, hardly 
ie inated,” in 1619, not 1617. 
The professional remarks of M. Narjoux on the subjects of his illus- 
{ realm Iways good, and based on the sound principles of his 
‘ Only once does he depart from these—when he commends, on ac- 
count of their lightness, those wooden imitations of vaults here and 
the: be seen in the Netherlands. Time has shown that the inflammabi- 
litv of these meretricious, or at best useless, features unfits them as sub- 
stitutes for the stone ceilings they simulate. The remarks on the forms of 
development displayed by the dwelling-houses of different lands are par- 
ticularly int ing. The sketches pertaining to the subject well show 
how the needs of a family are influenced by local customs and climate, 
and how clearly this influence is expressed in domestic architecture. Itis 
to this that the writer's more direct attention was given; yet he has not 


failed to notice many churees, town-halls, hospitals, and other public 


buildings, as well as certain works of military engineering. The draw- 
in ilso, of various Northern antiquities lodged in the museum of 


are especially good. In short, the book is filled with hints 


val to tl rchitect, who by it may not merely gain suggestions 
pp ble to every-day problems, but withal quite a clear understanding 
of the state of building interests in the countries through which M. Nar- 


for the 


The severity of his observa- 


allowance should, however, be made writer’s intense 


d of the conquerors of his country. 


tions upon the plagi 


of 


irism of German architects is entirely unwarranted. 


The exhibition national feeling knows no bounds. He devotes a 


chay toa fierce arraignment of Prussia for the part taken in the war 
of the duchies, and while giving vent to his sympathy for the Dancs— 
those Frenchmen of the North—fondly anticipates the day when, the 
pressure of Prussian military despotism for an instant relaxed, the Ger- 
man states which are forced into that unnatural union, the Empire, will 


asunder and resume their autonomy, to the great good-fortune of 
Some of the tirades against German manners are truly slander- 


The account of the behavior of Breslau opera-goers, for example, can 


ou 
excite nothing but astonishment in the mind of one familiar with their 
habi Ignorance of Northern tongues and usages seems unhappily to 
have prevented M. Narjoux from justly appreciating those he so harshly 
‘ nd ! Is 

When a professional book, not intended for consultation and not dis- 


tinguished by special strength or subtlety of diction, is written in a 
so well known as the 
We are 
tion that everyb dy reads French, yet among those of suflicient literary 
interest to regard M. Narj: 


ld prefer to read it in this version, or 


language I’rench, the utility of a translation may 


well aware of the fallacy of the polite supposi- 


seem doubtful 


mux’s book as an acquisition there can be but 


few who wou can applaud its 


Hany received an honor which so many important works of reference 
till iit. Mr. John Peto’s translation, which has appeared almost 
simultaneously in London and Boston, is aceOmpanied by very fair im- 
pressions of the original cuts, but the rendering of the text is at once 


The mechanical execution of the book, 


inelegant and untrustworthy. 








ation. 
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ul, 


some 


though go¢ is inferior to the French 


of the illustrations to a 


in size 
H The scale of the 
given as **.039 and .07S8 of an inch to the yard,” in place of the 


edition ; its reduction 
causes pear crowded. 
plans is 


ui rrreet and customary 1 and 2 to 1,000; the destination, also, of 
the rooms is not well expressed. The word offce is rendered variously as 

iry pris room,” * closet,” and **store-room,” none of which 
terms conveys its real signification ; elsewhere d‘gagements scarcely five 
feet broad are described as **sitting-rooms.” The only acknowledged addi- 
tions to the original are a few foot-notes, the most important of which is 
au misstatement. Qucen Caroline Matilda died on the 16th of May, 1775, 


But the 


inexcusable. 


not in 1775, unavowed mutilation of the book by its translator 


is most Mr. Peto omits entirely, and without explanation, 
most important parts which perhaps fail to suit his personal taste, or do 
not appear sufficiently sycophantic. The following passage is thus 
ignored—it should be inserted on page 281 of the version : 


**Mr. Scott is the architect of the Albert Memorial in Ifyde Park; it 
is he who conceived the idea, to say the least whimsical, of raising a 
Gothic monument to a prince his contemporary. This monument, more- 
over, is so loaded with details, so covered with ornaments of every kind, 
with embossed, indented, painted, and gilded carvings, that it seems a 
reliquary, only fit to be kept under glass, and by no means a construe- 
tion which, in order to perpetuate the memory of him to whom it is dedi- 
cated, should withstand the inclemency of seasons and of centuries.” 
he version 


Some understanding of the faithlessness of t and of the 


erty Mr. Peto has allowed himself in emasculating and perverting the 


li 
original may be gained from a comparison of the following paragraphs, 
supposed to be parallel] : 

** Tout cela [Pappareil de l’église Saint-Nicolas] est bien construit, bien 
combiné ; mais, comme. il arrive presque toujours en pareil cas, ce monu- 
ment est la charge plutot que la copie de celui qui a (te pris pour modéle. 
Puis quand on copie, le moins quon doive faire est au moins de bien 
choisir son modéle : c'est ainsi que bien des gens croient faire du gothique, 
parce que, impuissants A er¢er et 4 concevoir, ils reproduisent des formes 
et des proftils sans comprendre qu‘ils laissent de cote esprit et les prin- 
cipes appliqués par les puissants constructeurs du moyen age.” 

In translation this appears as follows : 

‘““We have a different idea in France of the architecture of the Middle 
Ages ; yet we must admit that the Church of St. Nicholas has a grand 
and noble appearance, and has been constructed with the greatest care.” 

It is perhaps unnecessary to state that the church was designed by an 
English architect. Every mistake, every oversight of the original is 
before us in the translation, even such evident misprints as the statement 
that the new theatre of Copenhagen is to cost six hundred rix-dollars, 
Dutch and German words are as M, Narjoux carelessly wrote them, or as 
they may have been misprinted ; except when rendered even more incor- 
The capital of Holland, the Hague, is called in that country 
The ’s 
which precedes the name, being the final letter of the genitive form of 
Of this M. Narjoux 
may have been ignorant, for he writes S’Gravenhage. The translator 
paused at this word of strange appearance, but recollecting that S, is the 
abbreviation for Saint (if not in French at least in Italian), he has boldly 
incorporated another worthy into the already over-full calendar of the 
elect, and we read “St. Gravenhage”! There no lack of similar 
points, but Mr. John Peto and Saint Gravenhage must excuse us from 


rect. 
‘sGravenhage ; that is to say, the hedge of the count or counts, 


the definite article, is written in small character. 


is 


carrying the analysis any farther. 


THE NEW EDITION OF HERDER.* 

‘6 TIE first ingenuous work of an author is generally the best. His 
bloom is opening, his soul is still morning-twilight ; much with 
him is still full, boundless feeling, that afterwards becomes subtle inves- 
tivation or mature thought that has already lost its youthful coloring 
(Jugendroth). We always like the half better than the whole, the pro- 

mising morning more than the noon of the sun’s highest altitude.” 
These words, so figurative, so profound, so wanting in precision, so 
characteristic of Herder, have an especial adaptation to the two already 
published volumes of the elegant edition of his writings which is now 
They may, perhaps, at once lead to the reflection that 
Goethe’s day in Ger- 


appearing. 
IHlerder’s day has never passed beyond the dawn. 
man literature has been opening, at least ever since the publication of the 
‘Hermann und Dorothea,’ and, judging from the issues of the last two 
years, the sun of this day has not yet reached the zenith. Herder’s day 
has remained morning-twilight, or rather it has sometimes seemed as if 





* ‘Herder’s Siimmtliche Werke. Herausgegeben von Bernhard Suphan.’ Erster und 
Zweiter Band. Pp. 48 and 284. Berlin: Weidmanneche Buchhandlung. 1877. 














The 


the promise of morning had become the negation of evening. 


May 30, 1878] 


Hermann 
Grimm says in his instructive lectures on Goethe: ** To later generations, 


who will from better editions of Herder’s writings have made th 
acquaintance of the great man, it will be a riddle how such a sou of 
light was able to e1 it so few rays.” It has often been given as ail Son 


for the smallness of Herder’s present influence that he had little creatiy 
the ‘Cid,’ looked 


a century as offering claim 


which was 
his highest 
ten years ago to be substantially a translation of a French Romance ver- 


sion and not a genuine recomposition (Umdichtung) of the 


power. Even 


to poetic genius, was proved 
original, 
Goethe’s poetic genius, on the other hand (however much he may have 
owed to Ilerder, and 10 Rousseau thre uch him, for } 
assumed larger dimensions every year. 


is awakening), has 
The sky has not been large 
enough for two suns of such immense disparity. The greater must rule 
by day ; and the bitterness of Herder’s later years towards Goethe, the 
spirit of the words quoted by Grimm from Herder as containing th 
sharpest censure that could fall on Goethe, ‘* Theilnahmlose, genaue 
Schilderung der Sichtbarkeit,” has doubtless helped to turn Goethe's 
admirers from Herder and to diminish his fame. 

But a potent reason for the modern neglect of Herder has certainly 
a worthy critical edition of his writings. This want, 
that has by some scholars been keenly felt, is at last to be supplied. 


been the want of 


Bernhard Suphan, who has long been known as a successful student of 
Herder, is issuing an edition of that author of which two volumes have 
already appeared. The plan of the edition was approved by Moritz 
Haupt (no higher authority could have been found) and conte mplates a 
chronological arrangement in three sections—prose, poetry, and the 
The editor 


had constant counsel from Julius Zacher and the support of the Bei 


writings that had an official or ministerial character. has 
lin 
Academy. The imperial treasury has contributed to the enterprise by 
purchasing from Herder’s descendants for Suphan’s use most of the rich 
abundance of manuscripts which Herder left, and Herder’s family hav 
put at the editor’s disposal whatever remained in their possession. Not 
merely did Herder leave manuscripts of many of his works—some of which, 
as, for instance, the collections of ‘ Fragments iiber die neuere deutsche 
Litteratur,’ were refashioned several times—but there are also preliminary 
sketches and studies, books of excerpts and notes, that are of great ser- 
vice in leading up to the original text if the manuscript is wanting, and 
in showing the connection between different works. The editors of the 
first complete edition did not compare the printed works with the manu- 
scripts, and there are many mistakes (some absurd ones) in that and sub- 
sequent reprints which are to be corrected in this edition. But far more 
than a correction of orthographical errors is given in these new volumes. 
Pieces from Herder’s pen that were not in the earlier editions have been 
discovered by Suphan. Die HKénigsbergschen Gelehrten und Politischen 
Anzeigen and Die Rigischen Gelehrten Beitrige, newspapers for which 
Herder wroie in 1765 and later, have, under the scrutiny of Suphan and 
Haym (who is publishing a series of volumes on Lerder’s life and 
works), added to our inheritance from Herder. 

The second edition of the first collection of ‘ Fragments’ 
lished until after Herder’s death. It was, 
the latter part of 1768. Klotz (the same writer whose criticism irrit: 
Lessing) stole a copy from the printing-house and reviewed the revision 
very unfavorably in the HHallische Deutsche Bibliothek, January, 1769. 
This review so annoyed the sensitive Herder that he persuaded his pub- 
lisher, Hartknoch, to suppress the entire edition of fifteen hundred copies. 
Suphan’s edition contains the first collection in its earliest form, and this 


Was not 
however, printed probab 


suppressed revision in all the passages (more than a hundred octavo 
pages) which are not duplicates of parts of the first edition. Only the 
revision is found in the later editions. <A letter of Herder’s to Nicolai, 
written about the time of Klotz’s ill-natured review, is proof that the 
second collection also had been completely revised, and was then in manu- 
script form. Suphan found manuscripts of this revision among Herder’s 
papers, and prints in his second volume parts of it from a second and 
parts from a third refashioning. It is well known that Herder planned 
repeatedly for a third edition and an enlargement of the scope of the 
‘Fragments.’ Even as late as 1781 this thought was rekindled in him by 
Frederic the Great’s memoir, ‘Sur la Littcrature Allemande.’ Naturally 
then among his books at Weimar, after his death, was found a copy in 
which he had written marginal notes for the contemplated third edition. 
Heyne, the untrustworthy editor who revised the text for the Carlsruhe 
edition of 1821 and the Cotta of 1827, introduced modifications from this 
now lost copy. Suphan gives Heyne’s modifications as foot-notes when- 
ever certain that they are to be referred to Herder’s own hand. 


N 


ation. 


, 

It is with more precision, though not 1 n { marks 
the words from Herder which were « 1 at the begin f 
notice, that Suphan says in his careful introduction to the first 
‘In the first work of an author | } ! 

f fullv, with less | t\ ‘ } ; 

s play init to his n t t 
ing in proportion as the au . 1 
before his eves. Of that ingennou s, as of ta | rs 
‘Fragments’ give evidence to a | leg , 

Also of Herder’s work in regard to * Thor \ Wri a’ the 
editor publishes something new. In t! sf , 
monument, as Herder named it, appeared in t ! a von 
Miller, and at the end of the first part the words * Die Fortsetzung 
unterbleibt ’ were printed. But in Herder’s papers a second part cor 
taining matter enough to fill seventy octavo pages was f L and apoeare 
in Suphan’s second volume. Thus of this volume { half is from 
Herder’s manuscripts, and is now for the first ti | 

Herder’s influence will be increased in Germany by this | ition 

sut also among those peoples whose literary spirit | ind 
what modern literature did he fail to study +) and n toy 
larize in Germany, this edition deserves a hearty wi No German 
library will be complete without andon " ~ 
that surprising and magnificent development among the Get ' 

tury ago can afford to be ignorant of the m fructifving ger f that 
time. His sensitive, receptive, all-cmbracing spirit, more purely t} ‘1 
han Goethe’s, had less adaptation for affairs, but he preac! n 
language, religion, and letters that found in its ea hearit | 3 
not, Suphan assures us, so much Lessing as Abbt i XN lai w ved 
in the * Briefe die neueste Litteratur betretfend’ the seed that ripened te 
a harvest in Herder’s * Beilagen.’ His ’ | 
as a disadvantage in comparison with 1 ‘ r int tu rt n 
of Lessing. More truly poetic in his prose than in his poetry, treated 
a multitude of subjects, and, having something to interest every f lof 
culture, the free, graceful range of his expression was better adapted for 
popular acceptance than the logical purity of Les i] S truly 
a German, though more receptive of F ! | s Hil- 
lebrand asserts, are to be found the ¢ S \ , ive 
modern movements, What a souree of w \ . in these 
two volumes that lay bare, so to speak, the early sof his literary 


heart ! 


Emile Zola, (Paris: Charpentier ; New 





York: F. W. Christern, 1878.)—A new novel by t iuthor of ‘L’As- 
sommoir’ is certain to attract a good deal of attention ; but we think it 
is safe to say that the volume before us is not destined to achieve the pe- 
culiar vogue of that remarkable worl We observe, however, that at 
the present writing, a very short time after its appeara ‘Une Page 
d’Amour’ has reached a fourth edition.) M. Emile Z has evidently 
propesed to himself in the present case to strike a different note from 
that of * L’Assommoir,’ and to show that he can treat of innocence and 
purity as well as of misery, vice, and uncleanness, For this purpose he 
has resorted to radical measures—he has taken for his heroine a little girl 


of eleven years of age. We cannot say that, however creditable 
to M. Zola’s higher motives, the device has been suc 


Page d'Amour’ has neither the power, the | 


It may be 
essful ; for * 
liancy, nor the extraordi- 
led, of its predecessor. It 


iow that he appreciates pu- 


Une 


nary technical qualities, as they may be ca 


mpt to sl 


must be added that the author's atte 


rity of subject is attended with some remarkable incidents. We should 
say, however, before going farther, that in his preface M. Zola distinetly 
repudiates any such short-sighted motive as a desire to throw a sop to 
public opinion. He prefixes to the present tale the genealogical tree of 
the Rougon-Macquart family, of whose various members and offshoots the 


ished ¢ mnbhody a portion of the 


unfolded in twelve 
gical tree 


cight novels of his great series already pu 

j more 
s not 
later stages of the working- 


history. This history, says 
+} 
i 


novels ; and he declares that the geneal in question ha 


been invented after the fact—at o1 


out of his remarkable scheme—but was completely prepared and elabo- 
rated in 1868, before a line of the first novel (‘ La Fortune des Rougon’) 


} 


M. Zola publishes it now as a proof that eve ry detail of his 
plan was settled in advance. 
readers, is perf ‘ tly eredib 
defects, he gives us the i 


patience of arrangement. 


Was written. 
immenst 


thoti 


tilell 


This, to even moderately sympa- 
e; for whatever may be the author’s 
pression of extraordinary elaborateness and 
This, indeed, is almost his strongest quality ; 


, 


he evidently sat himself down at the outset and tabulated, as it were, 











dern History,” 


eye Tv 
32 The N 
t twer ' n-holed his « le 
1 I | ‘ < in a post- f When the 
ecg ; : 
7 : 
‘ i I P| 1 ’ fl { ' ~~ 
i | Ile r S 
i e I U! 
( l i may be exa da ing to its pl 
\} \ r, he l t} t 1 ier is W ! t 
f . 1} ! { i this parti 3 ment that we feel sti- 
{ iV \ i present episode in the history of the race of 
|? M int rreeable and d ‘], Assommoir’ was 
Iv d it could n on the wh be pronounced 
dull. ‘1 ¥ d’Amou gests, as we read, ina much less degree 
1} eed f{ ‘ ti! ind deodorizers ; but neither has it, on the 
other hand ly magi re yofits companion. <An * ceuvr 
intime de demi-teinte ” M. Zola ] inces it in his preface ; but, in 
| f this gracefully-sounding qualification, the story bas little that is 
posiiively ag ble. The author of * L’Assommoir’ has not an agreeable 
in nation nd let him ct from life what objects he will, the light 
it} 3 1 them is, in the nature of the case, a turbid on Ile 
puts before us here a certain Helene Grandjean, of the stock of the 
Rougons, whose child dt has been touched upon in a former story. She 
is voung, beautiful, and vi is, and she has been left a widow, in Paris, 
with a small income and a little daughter, a child of a morbidly affection- 
ate nature, of a jealous, suspicious, and fantastic disposition, and liable 
to convulsions, epileptic fit ind other grievous ailments. This liitle 
girl, wl is we have said, ts p the heroine of the tale, is apparently 
meant to appeal to our tenderest sentiments; but we feel bound to 
declare that, of all unhealthy children, she is represented by M. Zola 
as the most detestable, the most ill-bred, the most impossible to live 
with. She is e untly ill, and her mother is obliged frequently to 
eall in the doctor ; the consequence of which is that the doctor (who has 
a wife of his own) falls madly in love with Madame Grandjean, and that 
Madame Grandjean (who has become a good friend of the wife) reci- 
procates, and very soon g: ttifies, his passion. On one occasion, while 


she is occupied in gratifying it in the Ru Taitbout, the little girl, left 
at home alone naturally, conceives such grief, shame, and anger at her 


falls into a 
Iler 


that she 


ie presently succumbs, 


ed condition and her mother’s estrangement 


loscort 


oxysm which proves fatal, and to which sl} 


illness and death are minutely described (and, it must be added, very 
powerfully these pages are the most effective in the volume), together 
with the remorse and shame her mother, who has re dis- 
missed the doctor, Afterwards, Madame Grandjean marries a former 
uit ‘rentre,” says M. Zola, by no means ironically, ic Vorgueil 
de son honnéteté,” visits the grave of the little girl in the cemetery at 
Passy, and quite washes her hands, morally, of the circumstances attend- 


child’s death. 

The n er, the finds, of M. Zola’s story strikes us as very weak and 
, and, in so far as the tale is a history of the guilty mother, it 
To this singular figure of the exceptionally virtu 


ing th 
is 
ineffective 
ous widow, who throws herself into the arms of her daughter’s physician, 
and then gets so bravely over it, the author has imparted neither solidity 
too, remains simply a peculiarly unpleasant 
As a history of the child herself, 


nor coherency. The doctor, 


hadew—something like a bad odor, 


‘Une Page d'Amour’ exhibits ertain quantity of the author’s skill 
producing a sense ¢ f reality. There is a terrible abuse of description, but 
much of the description bits the mark ; and probably only M. Zola could 
} wri the thirty or forty pages, at the close, describing the little 

I’s last illn It i probable that everything he produces will exhibit 
th 1c incongruity—the application of a remarkably complete and 
powerful method, an extremely solid literary instrument, to objects 
meanly and, as we may say, ignorantly chosen and bathed in an atmo- 
sphere of low-class Parisian co kneyism. If, with his talent and his 
resolution, he had what we may call a little more horizon, his work 
would be tripled in value. But, such as it is, he will certainly conduct 

o goal: he will fill ont his programme, and, in doing so, he will 
hi performed one of the most remarkable literary tasks of our day. 

in O of ¢ a? History for the Use of Schools.—By M. E. 


of Ancient History,’ ete. (Cincinnati: 


Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 12mo, pp. 355.)—Miss Thalheimer’s several 


eived with such well-merited commendation that all 
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we need say at present in regard to the execution of this new volume is 

that it has the characteristics of general accuracy and pleasing style 

i predecessors had. A few words may, however, bi appropri- 

ki as to its plan. General history probably the most diflicult 

subjeet in a school curriculum—most difficult, that is, to teach in such a 

iv as to present at once a clear, full, and interesting view of a sucees- 
mn of even Almost hooks upon this subject fall into two faulis 

the one, comnion also to text-books history of individual nations 

i i} riods, of iving a great deal too much detail ; the oth r, of forget- 

ting that it is the history of the world that is to be told, not that of 

. 137 


-everal nations Phis is not an indifer muld he at the 
P 


foundation of any 


At every period of 


ol t 


exceptions—there | 


well-considered scheme aching gen 


ral history. 


time—with very rare ias been some 


one nation which has had, so to speak, the hegemony among nations, and 
thout whose annals may be grouped all the events of that period which 
have more than a merely local and national importance. In the last two 
centuries this is less the case : the system of nations has become so wide 
and complicated that there have always been several streams of events of 


nearly equal importance, none of which can well be neglected. Never- 
theless, even here, between the ages of Louis XIV. and of Napoleon, who 


wh took the k if we shou 
the three 


t« 


adership in the world in his own time, ld take 
Peter the Great, Frederick the id Washinug- 


would be very little could not be well spared, 


names of Great, ar 


yn, there omitted which 


Now, t} 
that there is no such continuit 


e fault we have to find with Miss Thalheimer’sarrangement is 


as that which we have been recommend- 


ing. does not lead to another by a natural connection, asa 
part of the he world’s history, but eac pendent 
treatment of an independent topic, and the studcnt is obliged constantly 
se Mo- 


with Queen 


One chapter 
great current of t +h is an inde 
to jump backward and forward in his chronology. Forexample, in 
chap. vi., ‘* The Stuarts in England,” 
is followed by ‘* The House of Austria and the Thirty Years’ 
War,” ending 1648 ; and this by ‘* European Colonies,” which goes back 
to the sixteenth century ; while the next chapter, ‘‘ The Northern King- 
extends from the Union of Calmar (1397) to the Partition of Po- 


ending 


Anne (1714), 


dogns,”” 
land, 
any consecutive idea of modern history. 

Each chapter is good in itself, and the book 
logical tables, ete. 


and soon, We think it impossible with this arrangement to get 


is well provided with 
maps, gene: We will note especially the map of the 
Holy Land at the time of the Crusades, p. 160. In the map of the Ro- 
man Empire, p. 96, the province of Batica is omitted. In that hu- 
rope in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Scania is given to Sweden, 
‘ssion it did not come until 1658. On 
On page 164 the government of Florence 
Arts ” trade-guilds in 1543; this 
was the year of the admission of the ‘‘ Lesser Arts” to the government- 
the constitutional change in question belongs to 1266. The 
are generally very good, being principally representations of costume— 
one of the best and most useful kinds of illustration ; but that page 
86 will certainly lead most pupils to believe that the lictor (who, by the 

, looks very much like a prize-fighter) attended upon the tribune, 
could be made. 


of 


into whose posst pages 60 and 63 


we find Coronwa for Coronea, 


is said to have been given to the ‘ or 


illustrations 


on 


than which no more radical mistake 
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_ composition-theories which get to 1 her loosely } n ; 
I: 11e A I'ts. rian nd Aust ian To this 1 Isecull : eee . Am t is l 
ributed, but whenever we forget v dill 
be for her to do so, and east about ¢ net vhow 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION her, we are as apt to think of Mr. Hor : of \ 
FINAL NOTICE, ee ee ees a : 
stvle that has never felt tl st\ { 
‘(WHE materials for a capital exhibition are to be found in the present point. But, in the present exhibition { f six 
gathering at the Acad my, deprived of almost all effeet hy two causes that we would turn as tl | . \ 


—a relaxation of judgment which has let in a crowd of crudities, and a defaced by a distinct fault. now a aan " = 
forcing of tedious Academicians on the eye, according to the rights emptiness of touch and a raw1 shod ' ' 
guaranteed them by an unfortunate caste-system. The wary look no chromo. In looking at his cor 
longer, however, at pictures hung upon the eye-line, but confine their at- eves rather on his past succes 
tention to works which the hanging committee endeavor to conceal ; so note of real merit. ringing 


that by attending strictly to exhibits placed in the second and third rows ing through the dew of dawn, and im v taking off 





they can partly defeat the efforts of the tyrant. The exhibition, now in Te Deum of the birds ; tl Vpsy vith a sly dark | 

its closing days, has, as an exhibition, been more successful than the ave- her cards : and the neg: dl, ste ! in fulfi , 
rage for the past ten years, but, as a picture-bourse, has failed notably. law of nature, without sin and without convictior 1, b ‘ 

The young artists of talent, therefore, who with their spirited works hay long eye bent all the while tow 

lent life and attractiveness to the display, have benefited a © corpora- will descend upon him, 2 t i Ww 

tion of the fossil sort without benefiting themselves. Their genius has what we like the best, th 

simply brought money to the treasury of a jealous organization that will personal and unborrowed 

not admit them to membership, and that could not hav. t up publi Mr. Knight sends from P \ 
attraction without them. Meanwhile their works return to the studio Each of the numerous figut 


unsold, and no practical gain is derived by them from their loans. Som done with absolute simp! 








productions of notable vigor which have hitherto escaped our eriticist i picture like this, in whi ‘ 
deserve notice before the exhibition closes. delicate nature-copying to ev 
We may begin with those artists, such as Homer and La Farge, the public, because the artist w 
whose works the connoisseur does not r but ra r the works ex- trar It is | ol as 
. pected of them. It is a somewhat notal t. for instance, it t painter | been set g 
who praise Mr. La Farge do not praise the painting he shows thi hut ecis, or from under the fe \{ l 
always the next one he is going to paint. A peculiar manifestation of | ter, unapproached when | 
tendencies, of subtleties, of promises, is evident in his productions, and — of the most atrocious lands 
the coming one is always to be the mast plece This confide admira- borrows from him a 
tion of work that does not exist has never failed Mr. La Farge, and has of color, and without 
doubtless been as comforting to him as the meed for labors really achiev- In portraiture, there is 1 , 
ed. He shows three little pictures this year—a bathing girl, sit ely the season is to be found a { mtu Vr. W 
and sculpturally modelled beneath the folds “of a clinging gown, an likeness of Mr. Dar Cott nd M OD 
Andromeda, seen from behind and spread upon her r with ¢ the minished studies of Home {W 
intimacy of the apothecary’s blister, and a hill-top lifting its cedars into — he: st of Pag 
the deep pure sky, where you do seem to hear with sor success the in Paris, or Munich, Mr. Vi 1 
whisper of the wind in evergreens. Some commentators have 4 rned toaslight extent o1 ( 
a miracle of fairy colors in th spray that elistens upon Andromeda, whi paimting m d 
others have discovered that the sky into which the cedars plunge is green, form, as in the eves and 1 : and 


What matters it ? It is neither the inventiveness nor the truthfulness ! 


these pictures that is in court ; the minds of those who stand be m | 1) forn ! { 

are not on these trifles, but on the picture to come, towards v he fond : \ k R 
platitude of Andromeda against her rock and the experiment i dee} t will confer 1 
blue than nature’s, though resulting provisionally in flatness lin t sthat ; SOTN { . pupils. | 
green, may be but needful contributions to the ide y rounded ratane ‘ 

nymph and the ideally azure sky. Winslow Homer, again, is an kept shadow ; s \ lows wl 
artist who interests us unfailingly, but in the preset of whos persuade the natu { . instead ; 
paintings we are infallibly thinking of something else. Tle does not n effort to shape t vo} rding f 
belong to the class of seekers so helplessly as Mr. La Farg . the shape of the « ; tion that ha 


He is, on the contrary, a deliverer of positive statements. But 1 made to the present f definition = { 
is a man who, in delivering his hits, is very apt t ve his elbor fact ! t this was tist. ywan 
twitched at the important moment. He s vs marksmans mit te t ; 1} ’ 
by little clumsy misfortunes. We always think of Mr. Homer when w na positive o1 r | ! 








i y ! 
feel hopeful of the uprising of a national expression ii It is ti \ -. W 
that our century, with its spread of education tha vels h H] 
entirely unfavorable to the individuality of nations, and 1 (met " them, man's » 
born without a past, and a mere recipient of imp g 
the world, is rather more hapless in this respect t] s ngs very ret : ! ualit f 
civilizations Still, in art, we do notice, ug L ols : t ( ft : CSB 9 , repr iwedinb 
based alike theG , tal g stat | f 
will gener es vi . hapy is { j 
I hin h l ter, ast oe \ : vl } 
Munkaesy « forward with a 1 ¢ Tinworth, 
and g] and w ) nt to lis sty g | ls, in ¢ fini lt 
Yn ne nil ’ ] \ ‘ ; 
| Fortuny S, clorifies | -\- - \ quite in f t 
tilian Hol n ilu ses J s : df i tl 7 h 
| ; | 
at d rn t V : 
| Ing draws tl ru \ ld : i ! { f A 
accept I l s | Ci t Pi \ i \ 1 be vy l | VY 0 
I | 
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} il scenes, ex- | tive painting. 
Hone” : one the individuality whi 
¢ over sol nd insist on doing, ou 
1 al it ean d H 
in when he selects out of 
Rt transpa- dies and the reconcilin 
by a transparent sham best illustrator of old « 
¢ shows th implest ene, painted with h 
mld withdra yup of ancient prof 
to undertake, and hat has lasted well int« 
( | tatues I] so fo unity of composi 
( d shanties phrey Moore, who, as 
( | lL or il- tuny’s, has some righ 
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We must not forget how strong and overpowering must be 


1 can hold its own so calmly in such a stimulus, 
t of al ne m l fag it action, only that 
rhly well; it is of the sort of work of Shaksp re’s, 
the labors of Thes only the attendance at come- 
g of fairy-plagued lovers. Mr. E. L. Henry, our 
stumes and customs, gives a London coaching- 
is usual intense truthfulness. Mr. Eakins has a 
ssors forgetting college hours in a game of chess 


» the twilight. It is wholly adinirable, and equally 


ion and discrimination of character. Mr. Hum- 
a travelling companion of Madrazo’s and For- 
to the Fortuny material, shows an Alhambra sen- 
ron trigger. in powerfully managed water-color 
would hard 1 to sig But the whole exhi- 
uch gems of execution, swamped by numbers and 
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